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News .of the Week 
Prades Union Congress, which opened at Edin- 


aw Trade 

burgh on Monday, 
towards direct negotiation between employers and em- 
ployed in an attempt to build up a better machinery for 


has shown a plain inclination 


industrial peace. This is an extremely important and 


encouraging fact, partly disguised though it has been by 


a great deal of invective of the usual sort against the 
Government and Capitalism. Mr. George Hicks in his 


Presidential address said that the line of direct negotia- 
tion had never been properly tested. He believed that 
by co-operation both the efficiency of industry and the 
workers’ standard of life could be raised. He fortified his 
argument, fitfully and indirectly not the less prac- 
tieally, by his reference to the “ of the 
Russians in telling us how to conduct our own affairs.” 
On Tuesday the Congress passed by acclamation an 
emergency resolution, moved by Mr. Bevin and seconded 
by Mr. J. H. Thomas, had been framed as an 
answer to Mr, Baldwin’s appeal on August 27th for 
industrial peace. 


but 


crude arrogance 


which 


* * + 


Here it will be convenient to recall exactly what Mr, 
Baldwin said. Speaking at Douglas Castle, he alluded 





to the approaching Trades Union Congress, and went on: 
* What worthy end there than the peaceful 
development of our own British industry ? To that 
Wild and 


obeved could reproduce disaster. 


more is 


masters and men can make equal contribution. 
menacing language 


I look to the leaders of the Trade Unions. whose re- 
sponsibility, like my own, is precisely equal to their 
position and their power, to give a lead in this sense.”’ 


A first reading of the resolution and the debate which 


followed produces a baffling and very disappointing im- 


pression, The resolution was much more political than 
industrial in form, and Mr. Bevin and Mr. Thomas 
went out of their way to deride Mr. Baldwin as Prime 
Minister who while talking of ‘ Peace in our time, O 


Lord,” lent himself to one reactionary move afte another. 
The resolution as such did little to advance industrial 
peace ; if any group expected a frank and bold declara- 
tion that the new policy of trade unionism was to be an 
elaboration of direct negotiation between masters and 
men they must have been woefully disappointed. 
* % + * 
We have learned to « xp ct, however, that the Congress 


will do things in its own way. The leaders feel bound 


to lead very slowly ; they have to imply that they have 
not taken leave of the old doctrines although they may 
actually be playing with new ones. In short, the resolu- 
tion need not be taken at its face value. The effect of 


it was to declare that though no part of the community 
ce than the workers ”’ 


Mr. Ba 
industrial 


was 
the Congress was * 
that the greatest 
policy of the Government, particularly the Trade Unions 
Act. The therefore, that all 


“more desirous of industrial pea 


compelled to inform ”’ ldwin 


hindrance to peace was the 


resolution proposed, re- 


pressive legislation should be immediately repealed or, 
alternatively, that the country should be given an imme- 
diate opportunity of pronouncing a verdict upon the 
Government’s policy. When one looks closely into all 


this one sees that though it is in the main a bitter reproach 
of Mr. Baldwin it does contain a declaration in favour of 
industrial peace, very im- 
portant point indeed 


and does contain another 
an implicit adhesion to the true 
principles of a constitutional democracy. The remark 
about the verdict the which Mr. 


amplified later by saying that Labour would abide 


baw 
Phomas 


by the 


of nation 


obviously cannot exist side by side with attempts 
* direct 


verdict 


to short-circuit democracy by means of action.” 


* * * * 

It was not humanly to be expected that the Labour 
leaders, having undertaken not long ago to fight the Trade 
Unions Bill line by line and word by word, should announce 
at the Congress that they had entirely dropped that 
policy. Nevertheless every man has to work with the 
tools at his disposal, and it is well known that the tools 
for attacking the Trade Unions Act are scanty and blunt. 
The carefully organized campaign against the Act all over 
the country fell flat. get 
together,” as we hope they will with all possible speed, the 
Trade Unions Act can be ignored, no will 
arise for invoking it. We have our first leading 

[369] 


If employers and employed can * 


as oceasion 


written in 
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article on this subject, but here we may refer to another 
promising sign of the Congress, which was the rapidly 
growing dislike of the Minority Movement and all other 
forms of Russian influence. 

* e * * 

Even Mr. Herbert Smith exclaimed: “I can see no 
difference between the Minority Movement and _ the 
Communists. You all get your orders from Moscow.” 
The left wing vocally dissented from this, but a storm 
of cheers drowned the dissent. Mr. Wright, of the National 
Union of General and Municipal Workers, roundly 
declared that his own large union would have nothing to 
do with the Minority Movement. Mr. Citrine, whose 
influence in the General Council has steadily increased, 
said that there was danger in treating the Communists 
with casy tolerance. “ The Minority Movement from its 
start in 1924 has deliberately set out to wreck this 
Congress. Do not forget this, that the paid members of 
the Minority Movement dare not alter a line of the reso- 
Jutions they are ordered to bring forward here.” Mr, 
Pollitt was driven to defend himself and Moscow, and 
his argument that interference from Russia was just as 
tolerable as interference from Geneva and Amsterdam 
was very badly received. ‘ Candidates for Wright’s 
union,” he shouted, “ have to sign a declaration that 
they are not members of the Minority Movement.” Un- 
fortunately for Mr. Pollitt his bombshell did not explode, 
Loud approving cheers instead of cries of “ Shame ! ” 
grected his statement of the fact. 

x x 2 a 

All these lively exchanges about the Minority Movement 
occurred in the discussion of the proposal to refer back 
the report of the General Council refusing recognition 
to any body atfliliated to that Movement. The result 
of the card vote was not announced till Wednesday, 
when the following overwhelming decision against the 
Minority Movement was received with cheers and 
laughter :-— 





Against Reference Back - -. 3,746,000 
For Reference Back .. oe ie 148,000 
Majority against.. oe -. 3,598,000 


No doubt waverers had been influenced by the insulting 
“fraternal ’ message which had been received from 
Moscow accusing the General Council of having “betrayed” 
the miners. Thus a favourable field was prepared for 
the recommendation of the General Council on Wednesday 
that no useful purpose would be served by continuing 
negotiations with the Russian unions so long as their 
present attitude and policy were maintained. It is to 
be hoped that this recommendation will bring an end 
to the ridiculous plan of allowing Communists to repre- 
sent, or rather to misrepresent, British trade unionism 
at the Amsterdam International. The T.U.C., at all 
events, has at last followed so far as it can the example 
of the Government in breaking with Russia. 
‘* * * * 

It is becoming a question whether France, too, will be 
compelled sooner or later to break off diplomatic relations 
with the Soviet. The French Government noticed 
recently that Rakovsky, the Soviet Ambassador in Paris, 
had signed a Soviet manifesto which calls upon soldiers 
in all the “capitalist” countries to cease supporting 
their own “ slave-driving ” Governments and to join the 
Red Army. The manifesto tells them that if they do 
not they will be “traitors to the world proletariat.” 
The French Government naturally complained to Moscow 
that an Ambassador should not incite French soldiers 
deserters and Tchitcherin, 
the Soviet Forcign Commissar, replied—this is almost 


to become revolutionaries. 


— 


unbelievable but true—that the Soviet was not responsible 
as Rakovsky belonged to the Communist Opposition, 
Still, Rakovsky went to Paris in the name of the Soviet, 
Rakovsky hopes, no doubt, to be able to stay in Paris dojng 
good bourgeois acts with his right hand and revolutionar, 
acts with his left hand in the expectation that nex 
time he is found out the same excuse will come from 
Moscow and will again be accepted. But will it ? 
* * * ~ 

It is evident that the resignation of Lord Cecil j 
regarded at Geneva as a much more significant event 
than it is taken to be here. We ourselves look upon his 
resignation as, on the whole, more likely to hinder thay 
to help the League, because there is a real danger, 
now that his great abilities and unbounded sincerity an 
enthusiasm have been detached from the service of the 
Government, that it will be assumed abroad quite wrongly 
that the Unionist Party does not believe in the 
League. We read with deep appreciation the remarks 
which Lord Grey of Fallodon made on this subject at 
Berwick-on-Tweed on Thursday, September Ist. “ T! 
League of Nations,” he said, “ is not a party question, 
If Lord Cecil had resigned on the question of Free Trade ¢, 
Protection I should have been frankly glad, because | 
should have regarded it as a blow to the Government, 
As it is, I regard his resignation on much wider than party 
Ife will no longer be the British representative 

I think it is a loss to the country.” 

* * - * 

The candidature of Canada for one of the non-permanent 
seats on the Council of the League is extremely interesting, 
It is, of course, the first time that a British Dominion 
has come forward for such a position. As full members 
of the League the Dominions share all the ordinary rights 
and privileges. We hope that Canada will be elected, 
if only because owing to the isolation of the United States 
the northern continent of America has too little contact 
with the League. Canada as a non-permanent member 
of the Council could interpret the aims and actions of the 
League to the United States much better than anybody 
else could. It is a mighty paradox that the League ol 
Nations, the greatest instrument of civilization which 
has yet been forged by men, while universally accepted 
and used for all it is worth by the Republics of South 
America, is comparatively neglected among the Englisl 
speaking people of the North owing to the dissent of the 
United States. 


ie 


grounds, 
at Geneva. 


* * * * 


‘ ”? 


The Polish proposal for “ outlawing” war has come 
into sudden importance. Holland appealed on Wednesday 
for a reconsideration of the condemned principles of the 
Geneva Protocol and was heartily backed up by the 
Seandinavian and _ Baltic delegates. Sir Austen 
Chamberlain naturally shrinks from the Protocol idea 
as the Dominions would never agree to it, and moreovet 
it is unacceptable on general grounds as it would commit 
us automatically to go to war at the bidding of the League 
if some defiant country had to be suppressed. Suppose 
that the country which defied the League was the United 
States. Suppose that some Republic of South America 
or Central America had won the sympathy of the League 
and that the United States became for the moment the 
*‘ public enemy.” It might easily happen. We can under- 
stand Sir Austen’s alarm. He apparently hopes that the 
Assembly of the League will pass the Polish resolution— 
which might become very valuable —and drop the Protocol 
idea. 

* * . * 

An industrial conflict, full of lessons for everybody, 
began in Queensland last Saturday. About 11,000 men 
employed upon the State-owned railways were dismissed 
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— py the Labour Government. The railwaymen had refused Ireland.” All Mr. Cosgrave’s speeches are concerned 
pee ile to handle goods despatched from a sugar mill where there — with the Oath, and there again he displays his tactical 
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says that he is fighting for “ constitutional government 
against mob rule.” ‘The strikers are led by extremists 
who induced them to ignore the advice of their own union 
officials, yet now the railwaymen have the support of the 
Australian Railway Union, which has declared that if 
necessary it will inaugurate a transport blockade of 
Queensland. A volunteer motor transport service has 
peen improvised at Brisbane and workers seem to have 
been conveyed to and from their homes in outlying 
districts with some delay, it is true, but on the whole 
effectively. The mails to and from New South Wales 
are also carried regularly by road. 
* * » - 


The chief danger is that the strike may spread into New 
South Wales and so on into the other States. Mr, 
McCormack is a determined man, and his attempts, 
so far vain, to organize a skeleton railway service make 
very real the threat of a general transport strike. He 
has reminded members of Parliament who are supporting 
the strikers that when they were elected they took an 
oath to abide by constitutional government. ‘ If 
you do not keep that oath there must be a revolution. 
If a member gives allegiance to a body outside 
Parliament that can be the only result.” Thus we 
see that all the issues of the General Strike here are 
exactly reproduced in Queensland under a Labour 
Government and under a Single Chamber parliamentary 
system. As we have often said, the enactment of 
declarations which will keep industrial disputes within 
the borders of constitutionalism would probably be a 
greater boon to a Labour Government in this country 
than to a Government formed by any other party. 





* * * %* 


The news from the Free State proves that all Mr, 
(osgrave’s actions have been tactically sound and even 
brilliant. Mr. De Valera, in an undesigned tribute to 
Mr. Cosgrave, complains that he had just booked 
a passage to the United States to raise more money 
for Fianna Fail when the General Election was sprung 
upon him, At the last General Election, Fianna Fail 
was the rich party, now it is worse off than the Government 
party. Mr. Cosgrave has announced that if he is 
returned to power he will float a national loan of about 
410,000,000 in November. He wisely appeals to the 
pride of the Irish when he lays it down that the loan 





- 99 


must be raised internally. He has “ great respect 
lor American money, but no use for it just now. It 
night have been thought that the resignation of one 
ofhis Ministers would do Mr. Cosgrave harm, but he has 
managed to turn to his own advantage the unexpected 
resignation of Mr. J. J. Walsh, the Minister for Posts 
and Telegraphs. He has had himself nominated, not 
oily for his old constituency, but also for Mr. Walsh’s 
constituency in Cork City. It is thought that Mr, 
Walsh may join the Republicans. 
* * * * 


The Republicans have been circulating preposterous 
tumours, which will be damaging to the Government 
tothe extent to which they are believed, that Mr. Cosgrave 
is financed with English money. Archbishop Mannix, 
of Melbourne. has said at a mecting of sympathisers 
With Mr. De Valera that Ireland is ‘ more respectable 
than the Empire,” and that he hopes he may “live to 
see Ireland outlive the Empire.” “I am certain,” 
he added, “ that every penny of the money given to 
Mr, Cosgrave has come from the bitter enemies of 





and invites “a Christian country not to condone such 


impious conduct. 
a x at * 

The Treasury has announced two important financial 
issues in order to deal with the £150,000,000 of debt 
which will fall due for repayment in the coming year, 
The first issue is of $3 per cent. Treasury Bonds of which 
repayment can be claimed in any year after sixteen 
months on twelve months’ notice. The issue will be 
finally repayable on February Ist, 1935. This short-term 
security is of a type that is sure to be popular with 
professional dealers. The SCCO id schem 9 of which 
the details are not yet known, is an offer of 34 per cent. 
the 34 per cent. War Loan 
and of the second scries of per cent. and 4 per cent. 
National War Bonds. Many 5 per cent. National War 
Bonds will no doubt be changed into 5 per cent. War 
Loan at the price of 95 next month, for that will be 


Conversion Loan to holders of 
5 


the last opportunity for this transaction; but it is 
expected that a great many others perhaps the majority 
will prefer the 3) per cent. Conversion Loan because 
it is a long-term security of the very kind that the private 
investor likes. 
* * * * 

The Atlantic is taking a heavy toll of life from the 
airmen. There is hardly a hope left for the safety of 
Colonel Minchin, Captain Leslie Hamilton, and Princess 
Léwenstein-Wertheim, who started to fly to America 
on Wednesday of last week. Their acroplane was last 
seen in mid-Atlantic. The Fokker monoplane, ‘ Old 
Glory,’ started from Old Orchard, Maine, on Tuesday 
to fiy to Rome. The pilots were Mr. Bertaud and 
Mr. James Hill and they carried a passenger. The 
acroplane was so heavily laden that it had to run 
along the beach for nearly two miles before it would 
rise. It had a wireless apparatus and a boat of sorts. 
At a point about 1,700 miles from the American coast 
an S O S message was sent out, but though several liners 


rushed to the rescue, no trace of the aeroplane has been 


found when we write. The aes tripler of the human 


; 


heart, so far from being daunted by these disasters, appears 


in fresh attempts, and fresh preparations for attempts, to 


dare a like fate. Another a roplane is on its way as 
we write. One can only say that there is gain as well 
as loss in such manifestations of the human spirit, 
and we must also hope it is true that science is served by 
new experience of scarecly known conditions. 


od a x 


Lancashire have become ouce more the county cricket 
champions through a mishap to Nottinghamshire which 
few would have thought possible till it happened. In 
their last match of the scason Nottinghamshire had to 
meet Glamorgan, who had not won a single game. Yet 
Glamorgan beat them by an innings and 81 runs. 
Nottinghamshire had only to draw the game to win the 
championship. This smashing victory for Glamorgan 
was chiefly due to the consistent bowling of Mercer and 
Ryan. Mercer and Ryan are now great men in 
Glamorgan, but it may be imagined that they are even 
more popwar in Lancashire. 

* x * * 

Bank Rate, 4) per cent., changed from 5 per cent., on 
April 21st, 1927. War Loan (5 per cent.) was on Wednesday 
102 3; ; on Wednesday week 10113; a year ago 1013. Funding 
Loan (4 per cent.) was on Wednesday 87); on Wednesday 
week 862; a year ago 85%. Conversion Loan (3) per cent.) 
was on Wednesday 75 {;x.d. ; on Wednesday week 75x.d.; a 
year ago 74 x.d. 
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Conciliation in Industry 


FYXHE Trades Union Congress of this year may be a There has been no reason for many years past why 
turning point in industrial history. We do not British wage-earners should not have been directing - 


envy any man his responsibility, whether he be wage- factories and companies for themselves if they had been N 
earner or employer, who says a word to hinder the able to do so. Ever since large works have been owned by 
tentative approaches which are being made towards _ by limited companies it has been possible for trade unions | 
industrial peace. gradually to buy up, at least in the case of many com. | 
Although nothing definite has yet been done it is panies, the voting power which would make them masters cs 
evident that the General Council of the Trades Union of the situation. The fact that they never did so suggests " 
Congress has been thinking things over. It has noted that they did not feel confident of their ability to run the se 
that the old militant policy, the policy of class conscious- companies and that the risk to the trade-wnion funds ye 
ness and resistance to “ Capitalism,” has not only failed, was regarded as too great to be accepted. Although hk 
but has left the trade unions starved for money, reduced this is an answer to the wage-carners’ complaint that f 
in numbers and bankrupt in policy. What, then, is to they have “never had a chance,” it is not, we fully 
follow? It is a wonderfully good sign that of its own admit, an answer to the complaint that in Britis) a 
volition the Trades Union Congress warms to the idea industry as a whole the wage-earner is not regularly i 
that there should be direct negotiations between given the opportunities which he ought to have. |y 2 
employers and employed. The word “co-operation” the United States there is no such impenetrable barrier the 
was laughed at two years ago; now it is handed about between the hand-workers and the management as ther |. 
as a motto of hope. A good deal must have gone on is nearly everywhere in this country. Ge 
behind the scenes. Before the Congress opened the It ought to be possible for every wage-earner who has of 
General Council had made up its mind that a spectacular — the aptitude and brains to work his way up to the highest of 
policy such as that of 1919, which involved not only position in a company. Again, there should be means RS 


employed and employers, but the State and all the of making all the wage-earners acquainted with the 
politicians, is now hopeless. After all, the chief lesson facts about the business. If accounts were mor 
of the General Strike was that the confusion of political accessible, the workers would understand as they have fF), 
and industrial questions was fatal. The new idea is never understood before the difliculties with which the £\ 
that there should be discussions between representatives management has to contend and the risks which have . 
of the Trades Union Congress and the National Con- to be taken. 
federation of Employers’ Organizations. A very important means of identifying the interests 
Mr. George Hicks, in his presidential speech to the of the “ capitalist ” and the wage-earner is the creation 
Congress, blew hot and cold. That was only to be of special workers’ shares. The ideal for industry ia 
expected. Labour speakers find it even more difficult this country is that every worker should be a capitalist. 
than most politicians—and that is saying a good deal He should have some “stake,” as the old-fashioned 





—to break with their past. They have a pride which phrase is, in his work. Payment by results is not possible Hu 
may be traced in their timidity. They are terribly in every industry, but when it is possible it can be applied J. , 
afraid of what may be said against them and about to the enormous advantage of every wage-earner, pro- r 


their inconsistency. As Mr. Hicks has long been a_ vided that there is an agreement with the employers 
member of the left wing, it is all the more significant that when the rates have been fixed they shall not a 
that he should have admitted as much as he did. Itis_ be tampered with except at rare intervals and by common 
true that his abuse of capitalism and of the Government consent. One of the worst enemies of industria! peace 
was as full-blooded as ever, but in an address of this in this country has been the employer who has cut down 
kind one must judge the speech by its general tendency. the rates when he thought a few men were “ earning 
Judged in this way the speech came down pointedly too much.” 

on the side of conciliation and collaboration with the Mr. Hicks, becoming almost enthusiastic at last on 


employers. How seriously Mr. Hicks intended his words the subject of a constructive policy for trade wnionisi, a 
was proved by the manner in which he discussed the said that the unions were “only just at the beginning Hus 
very methods of co-operation. of the constructive period.” We trust that it may § ,.. 

This part of the speech was something much better be so.. Mr. Bevin and Mr. J. H. Thomas, though they ill 
than vague, though worthy, generalization. Mr. Hicks showered abuse on Mr. Baldwin, carried on the good h 
informed the workers that if they were to win a share work at the Congress on Tuesday. They readily admit of D 
in the control of industry they must fit themselves for that the interests of Capital and Labour are the same. le 
problems of management and administration. It would Even if one day there is to be Socialism it will be much raat 
be impossible to conceive sounder advice. One of the more vasily installed if it takes over a going concem™ ‘a 
reasons why wage-earners have had so little share in and not a heap of ruins. Thus from ey erybody’s point Ever 
directing business is that they have always minimized of view it is better that there should be co-operation, oni 
the importance of the function of directing. There What is true of international relations is just as true i 
was a very good illustration of this during the strikes of domestic industry. In war nowadays everybody pher 
at Milan which preceded Fascism. The mechanics in loses, no matter who may have “ won” on the battlectield. 
the motor works turned out the whole of the managing A generation ago a strike against one or two employers acre} 
staffs and for a week or two carried on gaily with the did no great harm and may have been the only way ae 
orders which they had in hand. But when those orders for the men to assert themselves. To-day a strikt proc 
had been exhausted there was no more work to do. jnvolving one of the large industries affects every othet pe 
The men who made the contracts, the designers and all jndustry in the land. At the end of it all the men. if ca 
the other members of the black-coated staffs had dis- they win, will have got a nominal rise of a few shillings of se 
appeared and there was nobody who could take their and will have suffered a real loss of many more shillings. Sit 
plaee. The mechanics had learned their lesson and the Nobody can win. The advantage of industria! ¢o Assox 


whole of the directing staffs were quickly invited back. operation is that nobody can lose, tions 
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The British Association 


FALTERING attempt has been made by those who 

i take a “sensational” rather than a_ scientific 
yiew ol the British Association to re-stage the battle 
between Huxley and the theologians. The theologians 
are supposed to have thrown down challenges. For 
our part, having carefully read the wording of the alleged 
challenges, we cannot admit that thes are challenges at all. 
The public contests between Huxley and the theologians 
in the middle of last century were not struggles between 
wood and evil, but between the demand of science to 
4 illowed to solve the creation of the universe by means 
of ascertained facts and the pretension of the theologians 
to excommunicate any scientific hypothesis which did 
not coincide with their dogmatic description of the act of 
creation. The contest was short and decisive and 
ended-—fortunately for them in the defeat of the 
theologians. The y all see now that they took up the 
wong ground and took it up quite unnecessarily. 
(ienesis is not a scientific work, but a lyrical narrative 
of monotheism. Among the most enthusiastic expositors 
of Evolution to-day are theologians who see tn. the 
ainmazing progress of man the most perfect lustration 
rv could want of the presence of purpose and design 
in the universe. How can such purpose and design 
he explained except by a divine direction? As an 
Evolutionist the theologian is, in the popular idiom, on 
velvet. It is easier to believe that the ineffable invsteric S 
the universe had some divine starting point and are 
moving to some divine culmination than that the universe 
is a senseless chaos without rhyme or reason. It is 
indeed a bold man who calls himself an atheist. Probably 
ao he is a Man without humour or, let us sav, a sense 
ol perspective, It is reasonable for anvone to say, as 
Huxley did, that he does not know, but it is unreasonable 
] the ibsence of knowledge firmly to deny. 


Huxley said no more than that he was an agnostic 


4 person who did not know and, so far as he could judge, 
could not know anything about a First Cause and an 
unseen world. R. H. Hutton, when he was Editor of 

Spectator, used to say that Huxley suggested the 
word * agnostic ” to describe his position at a meeting 
in the house of Mr. James Knowles when Hutton hiniself 
was present. It is an unfortunate word in a way, as the 
privative “a,” meaning “not,” is never found in the 
Grek in combination with the termination ‘* ikos.”’ 
Huxley's temper was a model of humility. “* Huxley 
goes about,”’ as the Spectator said at the time, 
dl men to know how little they know.” 


exhorting 


In spite of his moderation and the profounder humility 
of Darwin, a huge group of men of science grew up who 
were very cocksure of their materialistic explanation of 
everything. God, having been banished from the skies, 
was banished altogether. There was no need for Him, 
Every extreme statement is sure to have its reaction. 
and the reaction that has come among men of science 
themselves is a patent, and sometimes an amusing, 
phenomenon. When the evolution of men from the 
lowest forms of life—even from a sponge—has been 
accepted, what then ?, We still have to ask what Being, 
what Impulse, provided the elements and started the 
process. To that tremendous question science gives 
ho answer, and perhaps never can give any. The clash 
between the hypothesis of religion and the hypothesis 
of science is, so far as we can see at present, quite unreal, 

Sir Arthur Keith’s presidential address to the British 
Association and its sequels have prompted these reflee- 
tions. In his brilliant popular survey of Darwinism 


Sir Arthur showed how Darwin had gone wrong in 
details, but how firmly based and indeed ‘ wishakable ” 
were his general conclusions. Darwin did not conceive 
quite how complicated and various were the stages by 
Which man developed from his anthropoid ance stors, 
Research has already proved that there is no graded 
series of fossil forms, no straight line right back to our 
first ancestor. Remains show that the prehistoric world 
was peopled, though sparsely, by races with an even 
greater diversity than that of to-day. ‘The retrospective 
journey is not along the links of a chain, but rather 
through the meshes of a complicated net. Still, these 
are details; the progress of man, always forward on 
the average in spite of odd failures here and there, is 
majestic in all its implications. The mind has not 


vet even conceived how far it may go. 


A sermon by the Bishop of Ripon and «a letter by 
Professor Relton in the Times have started th wholly 
mistaken idea that the theologians want to challenge 
all this. The Bishop, whose sermon, by the way, did 


not contain a word about Darwinism, sugeested that 


science had been going a little too fast for man’s powers 
of absorption and that it would be a good thing { 


or the 
physical and chemical laboratories tO fave a ten vears 


holiday. His argument was that human nature is not 


vet capable of using safely the cnormous powers with 
Which science vear alter vear dows it. Certainly 
the suggestion was not very practical, though the Bishop 

, ! 


excluded from his proposed holiday all physiological 


research. The idea behind tt, however, was the highly 
respectable one that it is right to keep a careful balance 
and that there is an excess of activity in scientifie 
research as compared with the lack of activity in the 


, 


more important problem of the ‘remaking of man. 


“We cannot get on,” as the Bishop said afterwards to 


the Evening Standard. ii without a ¢ h utne? of mind ili man.” 


If the Bishop enjoyed thus girding at science, without 


D 


repudiating Darwinism, Professor Relton must have 


enjoved himself still more when he set himself to ask 
the men of science some awkward questions. He, too, 
does not deny the truth of Darwinism, but asks whether 
science has not been so inteit upon physiological facts 
that it has lest sight of the psychological, mental or 
spiritual. Materialism presupposes the precedence of 
matter over mind in the time-space sequence and the 


precedence of structure over function, but Professor 


Relton inquires whether it would not be equally legitimate 


to suppose a rr versed process. For it is indeed difiieult 
to explain the intense difference between the higher 
anthropoid ap and mankind in respect of mental power 

‘q difference of kind rather than of degree.” Professor 


ted li the question how the 


Relton. in fine, is less interes 
body came to possess a mind than in the que stion how 
the mind ever succeeded in obtaining a body. 

It is well that certain men of science should be posed 
with questions which remind them how little science 
ean explain of the how and the why in spite of the 
magnificence of its discoveries. The little comedy we 
have described is significant of our times. Men of 
science would admit the pertinence of some of the 
questions which have been asked far more readily than 
they would have admitted them thirty years ago. For 
the first time in the history of the British Association 
the subject of psychical research was promoted to the 
platform. The discussion did not earry very far, it is 
true, but the graye admission of the subject was a curious 


little portent. 
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Northern Europe After Fifteen Years 


IlI.—Scandinavia 


7 HAT a relief it is to find one part of Europe where 
war has been outlawed, where independent 
nations can work out their individual destinies with the 
knowledge that they have nothing to fear from one 
another! In many ways Denmark, Norway, and Sweden 
are the happiest nations in Europe, and they are certainly 
among the most enlightened. These three countries, 
each with its intense national consciousness, have decided 
as far as inter-Scandinavian relations are concerned to 
banish war for ever. When they have disagreements 
they settle them round the conference table. I do not 
wish to suggest that the Scandinavians are supermen 
with none of the frailties of less fortunate human beings, 
but in their relations with each other they give us an 
example which one can hope all Europe will one day 
follow. 

Wherever you go in Denmark, Norway, and Sweden 
you are impressed with the fact that these countries look 
to the English-speaking world for cultural and _ political 
ideals. English is spoken by all the educated classes, 
and English literature is obtainable in all the large towns. 
I noticed that a typist in the Norwegian Foreign Office 
at Oslo had been reading the Forsyte Saga on her way 
to and from her work, 

Mr. Galsworthy is even more popular here than in 
Germany. Comparing the book-shops with those pre- 
War times I noticed a greatly increased display of English 
books and fewer German works. I also found a popular 
Dr. Johnson Club at Oslo which meets three times a 
year. Since the War British prestige has undoubtedly 
grown, and there is an almost universal desire to do more 
trade with Great Britain and to attract more British 
tourists, 

On many occasions I was asked why so few British 
visitors came in comparison with the large and increasing 
number of Americans. Most of the British visitors to 
Norway come on the summer cruises organized by the 
large shipping companies, and the fact that they sleep 
on board and only spend a day ashore at each port of call 
was deplored. ‘‘ Can you not get your countrymen to 
come and stay on shore and thus get to know us?” I was 
frequently asked. Both in Denmark and Sweden the 
hope was also expressed that more British tourists would 
visit Scandinavia. In few parts of the world can a 
pleasanter summer holiday be spent. 

No British farmer ought to consider his education 
complete till he has visited Denmark and seen for himself 
the wonderful efficiency of the Danes. I went to see a 
prosperous pig-breeder, whose strain is famous at local 
shows and who had just sold several sows to the Bolshevik 
Government for breeding purposes. Our host, a well-to-do 
farmer of about 27, who had spent two years in Western 
Canada, met us at the station. He wore neat dark 
clothes. On arrival at the farm he asked to be excused 
while he changed, and in five minutes returned dressed 
in top-boots and workaday clothes, just like one of his 
men. He took us round the pig sheds for his afternoon 
inspection. He knew the record, condition, requirements 
of all his pigs, and jumped into each stye to see whether 
they were being properly looked after. We came to one 
litter of ten which had been born that morning; it was 
the sow’s first one and her offspring seemed hungry. Our 
host soon realized what was the matter and he proceeded 
methodically to massage the sow till the flow of milk 
came and her youngsters were satisfied, 


The same thoroughness pervades the whole cstablish. 
ment. One of the drawbacks of pig-breeding is the 
large number of sucklings killed by overlaying. The 
Danish farmers have a wooden crate contrivance, g 
little larger than the sow, which is put over her during 
the first few days after the birth of a litter, and which 
prevents her from shifting her position, although she 
can stand up; by this means the mortality in cach litte: 
is reduced to a minimum. Scrupulous care is taken jp 
the grading of butter, eggs, and bacon at the local 
co-operative centres, and the Government sces to it that 
only the highest quality is exported. Small wonder that 
Danish dairy products have such a good name abroad, 
When you see what has been achieved by a poor country 
like Denmark by good education, hard work, and co-op. ta: 
tion, you wonder whether similar methods would not be 
equally successful in England. The only note of interro. 
gation in my mind was whether the average English 
farmer would be prepared to work as hard as the Dane, 
and to devote so much attention to detail. 

Both Denmark and Norway, like most of Europe, have 
been passing through periods of post-War depression, 
In the former there are about 70,000 unemployed, a 
large number for a country with less than 4,000,000 
inhabitants. Norway has also been passing through hard 
times and there was a general desire to reduce expenses, 
Ten per cent. has recently been taken off all Government 
salaries, and I was told that many banks and large commer 
cial houses have done the same. With the exception of 
America, Sweden is the most prosperous country I have 
visited since the War, and she seems to have escaped th 
fleod of economic depression which has settled on most 
of Europe. 

The Scandinavian countries pride themselves on their 
advanced social legislation, and in this respect they 
reminded me of New Zealand, which is always exploring 
untrod legislative paths. Although capital punishment 
is still legal I was told that it had not been put into 
operation for over thirty years in Denmark, and the 
general opinion was that the suspension of the death 
penalty had not had the effect of increasing crime. There 
are much greater facilities for getting divorce in thes 
northern countries, but opinion was divided as to thi 
results. My impression was that easier divorce makes 
for a more frequent breaking of the marriage tie, though 
it was impossible to gather sufficient data as to whether 
it made for more general happiness. One of the things 
sociologists are devoting anxious thought to is the rclation- 
ship of the young of both sexes. Undoubtedly there is 
a very notable lack of restraint, and I was told by several 
social workers that promiscuous sexual relationships 
were on the increase. I imagine that Scandinavia in 
this respect is little different from the English-speaking 
world, and that with the emancipation of the young 
there is much more mingling of the sexes. We are living 
through a diflicult period of readjustment, when youth 
is getting accustomed to its freedom, but I do not believe 
that the ultimate results will be bad. 

I notice that a correspondence has been taking place 
in the Times on the subject of the noise caused by 
motorists in our cities, but in comparison with Norther 
Europe we live in a state of permanent peace and quiet. 
Whatever the cause, the private motorists and taxi 
drivers in the countries round the Baltic, without excep 
tion, think that it is incumbent on every driver nevel 
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to decrease speed at cross streets, but rather to use the 
hooter continuously. The result is a din which makes 
the travelling Londoner think longingly of the quietude 
of Piccadilly and Regent Street. Motoring on a large 
scale is a comparatively recent practice, and no doubt 
in the course of time the municipal councils will introduce 
py-laws to deal with the nuisance. In the meantime 
travellers are advised to ask for back rooms when staying 
at hotels on leading thoroughfares. 

In the three Scandinavian countries I never saw a 
beggar, and slums as we know them do not exist. In 
Copenhagen and Stockholm I saw large rehousing schemes 
being carried out. In the former small houses similar to 
those in England were being built, but for the most part 
the working-class are being rehoused in great red-brick 
four-storey apartment buildings as in Germany. The 
rehousing problem is of course a much simpler one in 
these northern countries than with us, for each of them 
has but a small population, Nevertheless, the Englishman 
returns home with serious misgivings about the housing 
conditions of large sections of our town-dwellers. How 
is it possible for a healthy civilization to exist when there 
is cancer eating away the heart of the body politic ? 
The reason why Communism is so little feared in Northern 
Europe is that the majority of the people are too well 
off to desire any change. 

While in most of the Baltic countries Great Britain 
heads the list of countries importing local produce, 
without exception she is comparatively low down on the 
list of the nations which sell their goods to the North, 
In each case there was a heavy trade balance against us. 
In Denmark, Norway, Sweden, Finland, and the Baltic 
Republics 1 tried to find out why our exports to these 
countries are so low. The Jack of British goods is all 
the more astonishing when it is recalled how universally 
esteemed they are, and what a high reputation for dura- 
bility they have. Time after time I was told that the 
small trade in British wares was due to the lack of enter- 
prise on the part of our manufacturers and merchants. 
For one British commercial traveller there are twenty 
Germans, with catalogues in the language and currency 
of the country. One leading Danish banker said to me, 
“We send our ships to you laden with Danish produce 
and we want to do more business with you, but we can 
get no encouragement and our ships come back compara- 
tively empty.” 

In the case of Germany no doubt proximity has some- 
thing to say to the large trade she is doing, but this does 
not apply to America. Why should one find American 
motor-cars, tools, and tooth pastes everywhere in 


The War-like Spirit and 


A* officer who has had a very distinguished career in 

one of the fighting Services has asked me to enlist 
the sympathy of readers of the Spectator for a project 
which he thinks might reduce the combative spirit that 
keeps nations in the expectation of wars, if not on the 
edge of them. 

He tells me that recently he was travelling from 
Germany to London with an intelligent Swede, and 
during the journey they discussed the apparent inevit- 
ability of war. The Swede, speaking as a member of a 
small nation which might hope normally to remain outside 
most European quarrels, deplored, nevertheless, the 
hardships inflicted on the lesser peoples when the Great 
Powers go to war. He resented the fact that his country 
was the plaything of forces which the weaker States 


‘could do nothing whatever to control. Then he burst out 


Scandinavia? It is not only the cheap American cars 
that one finds but also those of higher price. While 
breakfasting one morning at the Grand Hotel, Stockholm, 
I noticed three Packard taxis on the rank outside the hotel. 
In the ten countries I recently visited I do not think that 
I saw two dozen British cars. I was told that the American 
export trade in motors has been built up by means of 
special export trade corporations, which finance the 
operation, and permit the cars to be supplied on the 
instalment principle. One leading business man told 
me that the way some enterprising American motor 
manufacturers create trade is to give three or four cars 
to leading residents. Another friend told me that an 
extra smart car I had noticed on the taxi-rank at 
Helsingfors must have been given to its owner to start 
the fashion in this particular brand! He suggested that 
the giving of half-a-dozen cars to carefully selected 
taxi-drivers in each of the large northern towns would 
be the best way to introduce British makes which are now 
unknown. But the American car manufacturer has 
not a monopoly, for I noticed many French, Belgian, 
Italian, and German cars. It was only the British which 
were missing. 

In the matter of humane legislation Sweden has long 
Jed the world, and British animal-lovers should acknow- 
ledge their indebtedness to the work of the Central 
Union of Swedish Animal Protection Societies at 
Stockholm, Is there any reason why our various humane 
societies should not copy the Swedish example and form 
a central organization ?- In Sweden there are no private 
slaughter-houses, and the use of the humane killer is 
practically universal, except for the Jews and in certain 
slaughter-houses which export meat to England, ** because 
the British importers insist on meat killed by the old 
inhumane method,” I was told. I was shown an ingenious 
device, a kind of pen exactly fitting one pig, which is now 
largely used for pig slaughtering. The pig is driven into 
this and a V-shaped window at the end exactly fits his 
head and keeps it still while the humane killer is used. 
These instruments cost about £10. I hope to bring one 
to England and to ask one of our large abattoirs to give 
it a fair trial. My Swedish friends told me there was no 
reason why the humane killer should not be used for 
all animals, including sheep and pigs. This autumn, 
in conjunction with the well-known Swiss humanitarian, 
M. Stadelhof, they hope to concentrate their attention 
on the question of the transport of living animals, where 
reforms are long overdue which, they think, call for 
international action, 


J. 


the Teaching of History 


with the declaration that wars were not inevitable at all. 
They were almost wholly caused, and usually prolonged, 
he said, by the false manner in which history is taught to 
children, Children are brought up to regard people of 
other nations as enemies who will fasten a quarrel on their 
neighbours if they can, and to believe that when disputes 
arise the most glorious way of settling them is still to 
pour out human life and money till one side or the other 
is humbled or exhausted. 

My friend asked the Swede what remedy he suggested, 
and the answer was that an impartial universal history 
ought to be written, and used as a text-book in the schools 
of all civilized nations. Ile thought that if this were done 
children would grow up in the understanding that wars 
had always been disastrous except for the glorification of 
individuals ; that there was nothing grand or ennobling 
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about them; and that the more closely woven inter- 
national trade became the greater was the ruin inflicted 
by war on both conqueror and conquered. 

There are many difficulties in this proposal, but it is 
worth while to pay it the compliment of discussing the 
difficulties seriously. The most obvious objection is that 
the teaching of history provides the principal oppor- 
tunity for imparting to children the ideals of the nation 
to which they belong. Probably no nation would dis- 
pense with this opportunity. Patriotism is of necessity 
based on nationalism. It may be said that nationalism 
ought to be done away with; but anyone who accepted 
the task of abolishing it would be hard put to it at a time 
when Europe has just been reconstructed on a strictly 
nationalistic basis. So far from nationalism being dis- 
avowed by the peace-makers of 1919, it was exalted by 
the creation of several new independent States. 

Nevertheless, something might be done. It might be 
possible, for instance, to provide a history-book which, 
although it would not be the only history-book for schools, 
could be read in conjunction with national histories. 
It is only too true that the ordinary national history says 
nothing about the point of view of other countries. Even 
the victories of those countries are minimized, and most 
of us who were brought up on the ordinary history-book 
must have been surprised when we travelled abroad to 
discover from monuments and pictures how many famous 
victories those countries claimed over our ancestors ! 

If anything can be done, now is the time, for a new 
spirit is at work among the historians. It is becoming 
the fashion to pull tradition to picces. A few years ago 
the young French historians set to work and showed how 
mistaken it was to suppose that the French Revolution 
was a consciously popular movement or the storming of 
the Bastille a deliberate throwing down of a symbol of 
tyranny. So again in America, the voung historians find 
that the incidents of Boston Harbour were misinterpreted, 
and that there is much to be said for George II. 

There is, in brief, a tolerance that used not to exist. 
One fancies that a Protestant citizen of the Netherlands 
may soon be able to look complacently upon a picture of 


Alva. And if that should be possible all things would be 
possible. The universal history would introduce boys 


and girls to the idea that there has been humanity, 
nobility, and self-sacrifice in the history of all European 
countries ; that these great qualities have been dissipated 
rather than multiplied by war; that war has inflicted by 
far the greatest proportion of all the suffering which has 
been endured in the world, and that some of the worst 
sufferers were those called conquerors. 

The implication, if not the direct teaching, of this pro- 
posed parallel reading of history would be that the growth 
of law must come to the rescue. Children could be taught 
how savages used to settle their disputes by personal 
combat, and how even after savages had come to acknow- 
ledge a judicial authority within the tribe, the tribes 
still went on settling inter-tribal disputes by combat. 
Later, tribes cohered into nations, but nations still went 
on settling their disputes by combat. The new era will 
be that in which nations accept the reign of law as being 
just, as well as convenient-——even as law has been accepted 
as the final verdict within nations. 

But who should provide the unbiased universal 
history ? The Swede suggested the League of Nations. 
But perhaps that would be a task even beyond the League. 
It might be better that the book, sanctioned by the 
League, should be issued by some Foundation, which 
perhaps may already be in possession of funds available 
for such a scheme as this. At all events, the idea is well 
worth discussion, Lex, 





The World Population Conference 


[We need make no apology to our readers for deferring the 
publication of Mr. Eldon Moore's second article on An Unpopular 
Aspect of National Health, in view of the importance of this 
contribution, which we have just received from him from Geneva, 
—Eb. Spectator.} 


FYXHE Werld Population Conference, ended 

last week (September 3rd) at was 
undoubtedly a success. Subjects never before discussed 
outside a very limited circle were at least given a public 
airing. Public opinion was for the first time concentrated, 
by the assemblage of two to three hundred scientists 
from all over the world, upon a factor which always 
has underlain the social and economic problems in the 
past, and which now threatens to be the gravest concern, 
national and international, of the governments of the 
near future. Scientists who knew little of each other 
and each other’s work were brought into close personal 
contact, whilst their various theories were subjected 
to mutual criticism. Above all, as a direct result of the 
Conference, a permanent international organization is 
to be set up “to consider in a purely scientific spirit 
the problems of population.” As Prof. H. B. Fairchild 
(U.S.A.) said, the desire for a large population is some- 
times prompted by “ sheer megalomania, an unreilective 
desire for bigness for its own sake,” and at others by 
‘“‘ militaristic necessity or advantage.” Both emotions 
seemed to actuate the Italian speakers, who seemed 
to echo Signor Mussolini’s demand for ten million babies 
in thirty years. How the growing population was to 
be fed, or where it was to go when it outgrew the national 
boundaries, were questions not considered. Indeed, 
the Latin members generally of the Conference united 
with the one Japanese speaker in an attack upon immi- 
gration laws. They introduced a_ highly debatable 
ethic, declaring that countries with open spaces and 
colonizable lands were not justified in closing their 
gates to all or some comers. Selective immigration 
was particularly deplored by Dr. Inui of Japan. 


which 
Geneva, 


It was, therefore, perhaps just as well that Australian 
speakers were absent. For, whilst rumblings had already 
been heard at other sessions, that on migration was peri- 
lously like an international dog fight. Dr, C. B. Davenport 
and Prof. E. M. East put the American case for 
restricted immigration with commendable _ restraini, 
laying stress not only on the quantitative, but also on the 
qualitative, or eugenic, aspect. The latter may have 
been a little vigorous in expressing the view that emigrants 
from a country are usually its outcasts and therefore 
biologically undesired by the country of immigration 
(this, by the way, is true of almost all emigrants except 
those from Great Britain, where the Poor Law and 
“dole” keep at home the defective and_ ineffective, 
whilst lack of opportunity and adequate incentive drive 
abroad the most able and vigorous). But Dr. Davenport, 
for the sake of international courtesy, withheld his 
trump card—the extraordinarily high incidence of 
inherent defects and a-social qualities in the American- 
born children of immigrants. This interesting pheno- 
menon, which can only be explained by the Mendelian 
theory, suggests that immigrants are usually the best 
individuals of poor stock, carrying latent, or “ recessive,” 
factors in their blood. On the mating of like with like, 
these factors become patent in the children. 

Returning, however, to the quantitative aspect, it 
remarkable that only Prof. East among 


was most 


all the speakers seemed to have learned the lesson con- 
tained in Prof. Raymond Pearl’s paper, “ The Biology 
of Population Growth,” 


After exhaustive experiments, 
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with veast-cells, bacteria, and flies, Dr. Pearl discovered 


that all these types of organisms had the same rate of 


population growth. The population at first grows slowly, 


put gains impetus as it grows, passing gradually into a 
g : 

stage ’ 
of rapidity. After this the population increases ever 


of rapid growth which finally reaches a maximum 


more and more slowly until finally there is no perceptible 
crowth at all. The process is described graphically as a 
« Jogistic ” curve. Dr. Pearl claimed that the same 
erowth curve was exhibited by the native population 
of Algeria, by that of many civilized countries, and 
even of the world. His theory was that the popula- 
tion’s own density was the automatic, self-regulating 
governor of growth. Whilst there is elbow room, so to 
speak, the birth-rate is high and the death-rate low. 
When elbow-room gets scarce, then the latter rises and 
the former falls. 

After the criticisms of, among others, Dr. R. A. Fisher 
Mr. J. B. S. Haldane, and Prof. Julian Huxley, it would 
be going too far to assume the logistic curve to govern 
the rate of growth of all organisms. In particular, the 
census records of human populations cover too short a 
period of time to furnish substantial confirmation. 
Mi as Prof, Pearl himself says, the logistic curve only 
obtains when the food supply is fully adequate. Other- 
wise the latter is the regulating factor: and he admitted 
that, in his opinion, it was chiefly operative in Europe 
to-day. 

The rate of growth of the United States in following 
the logistic curve since 1790 is strong confirmations 
of Dr. Pearl’s hypothesis. It is also a most significant 
comment upon the theory that migration is a cure 
for over-population. The American census — records 
show no trace of the vast amount of immigration into 
that country during the period. The rate of growth, 
in short, has been along the logistic curve, fewer births 
and more deaths having compensated for the influx 
from outside. The converse holds equally firmly of 
the country from which a flow proceeds. In Prof. East’s 
words, “If emigration takes place from a country in 
which there is population pressure to a so-called under- 
populated country, there is an immediate increase in 
the birth-rate of the former country which restores the 
equilibrium.” 

This is a facet which should be burned in upon the 
minds of all those individuals and countries who clamour 
that “the vacant spaces of the world,” no matter to 
whom they belong, offer the solution to the over-populated 
comers. How many people realize that China is not 
over-populated 2? As Prof. Perey Roxby (Liverpool 
University) pointed out, most of that country is almost 
deserted, the population having flowed to the most 
fertile parts. These—like the district at the mouth of 
the Yangtse with 6,000 persons to the square mile— 
are grossly over-populated by a people with a low 
standard of living and no conscious control over their 
hatural increase. Such a people, were other races to 
give them the necessary facilities, would over-populate 
the world. Pressure of population, either upon food- 
supply or elbow-room, or both, existed in China, India, 
and other parts of the world long centuries before Euro- 
peans, in search of a higher standard of living, opened 
up the fertile places of the world. 

If it has done nothing else, the Conference has at least 
taught two lessons: (1) that Malthus’s teaching remains 
in essence unshaken; (2) that each country must find 
ts own solution to the population problem. There 
tan be no shifting of the burden by migration. 

E.pon Moore. 

Salle Centrale, Geneva. 


The Nightingale 


i eee ANY is full of nightingales, and in spring and 
- summer they sing all the time, save in the middle 
of the night and the middle of the day. In the little 
leafy woods that hang on the steep of the hill towards 
the streamlet, as maidenhair hangs on a rock, you hear 
them piping up again in the wanness of dawn, about 
four o'clock in the morning: ‘ Jello! Hello! Hello!” 
It is the brightest sound in the world. And every time 
you hear it you feel wonder and, it must be said, a 
thrill, because the sound is so bright, so alitte ring, and 
has such power behind it. 

* There goes the nightingale!" you say to yourself, 
Tt sounds in the half-dawn as if the stars were darting up 
from the little thicket and Jeaping away into the vast 
vagueness of the sky, to be hidden and gone. But the 
song rings on after sunrise, and each time you listen 
again, startled, you wonder: Now why do they say he is 
a sad bird ? 

He is the noisiest, most inconsiderate, most obstrep- 
erous and jaunty bird in the whole kingdom of birds, 
How John Keats managed to begin his ‘* Ode to a 
Nightingale * with: 
humbness pains my sense ” is a mystery to anybody 
acquainted with the actual song. You hear the nightin- 
gale silverily shouting: ‘What? What? What, 
John? Heart aches and a drowsy numbness pains .. .? 
Tra-la-la!  Tri-li-lilylilylilylily !” 


And why the Greeks said he, or she, was sobbing in a 


“My heart aches, and a drowsy 


bush for a lost lover, again I don’t know. Jug-jug-jug ! 
say the mediaeval writers, to represent the rolling of the 
little balls of lightning in the nightinegale’s throat. A 
wild, rich sound, richer than the cyes in a peacock’s tail! 

*And the bright brown n 


row ritingale, amorou ; 
Is half assuaged for Ity 


lus. 
They say —with that jug! jug! jug!—that she is 
sobbing. Ilow they hear it is a mystery. How anyone 
who didn’t have his ears on upside down ever heard the 
nightingale ** sobbing’ I don’t know. 

Anyhow, it’s a male sound, a most intensely and un- 
dilutedly male sound. <A pure assertion. There is not a 
hint nor a shadow of echo and hollow recall. Nothing at 
all like a hollow low bell. Nothing so unforlorn. 

In sober fact, the nightingale sings with a ringing, 
punching vividness and a pristine assertiveness, a kind 
of brilliant calling and interweaving of exclamation such 
as must have been heard on the first day of creation, 
when the angels suddenly found themsclves created, and 
shouting aloud before they knew it. Then there must 
have been a to-do of angels in the thickets of heaven! 

For the pure splendidness of vocal assertion: “ Lo! 
It is I!” you must listen to the nightingale. Perhaps 
for the visual perfection of the same assertion you have 
to look at a peacock shaking all his eves. Among all 
creatures created in final splendour these two are perhaps 
the most finally perfect : the one in invisible, triumphing 
sound, the other in voiceless visibility. The nightingale 
is a quite undistinguished grey-brown bird, if you do see 
him, although he has got that tender, hopping mystery 
about him of a thing that is rich alive inside. 

Yet the nightingale, let me repeat, is the least sad 
thing in the world. He has nothing to be sad about. He 
feels perfect with life. It isn’t conceit. He just feels 
life-perfect, and he trills it out: shouts, jugs, gurgles, 
trills, gives long, mock-plaintive calls, makes declarations, 
assertions, and triumphs; but he never reflects. It is 
pure music, in so far as you could never put words to it. 
But there are words for the feelings aroused in us by the 
song. No! Even that is not true. There are no words 
to tell what one really feels, hearing the nightingale. It 
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is something so much purer than words, which are all 
tainted. Yet we can say it is some sort of fecling of 
triumph in one’s own life-perfection. 
“Tis not through envy of thy happy lot, 
But being too happy in thy happiness 
That thou, light-wingéd Dryad of the trees, 
In some melodious plot 
Cf beechen green, and shadows numberless, 
Singest of summer in full-throated ease.” 


Poor Keats! He has to be “too happy” in the 
nightingale’s happiness, not being very happy in himself 
at all. So he wants to drink the blushful Hippocrene, 
and fade away with the nightingale into the forest dim :— 


“Fade far away, dissolve, and quite forget 
What thou among tho leaves hast never known, 
The weariness, the fever, and the fret.” 


¥le doesn’t succeed, however. The viewless wings of 
Poesy carry him only into the bushes, not into the 
nightingale world. Ic is still outside :— 


“ Darkling I listen: and for many a time 
I have been half in love with easeful death.” 


The nightingale never made any man in love with 
easeful death, except by contrast. The contrast between 
the bright flame of positive pure self-aliveness in the bird, 
and the uneasy flickering of yearning selflessness, forever 
yearning for something outside himself, which is 
Keats :-— 
“To ceaso upon the midnight with no pain, 
While thou art pouring forth thy soul abroad 
In such an ecstasy ! 


Still wouldst thou sing, and [I have ears in vain — 
To thy high requiem become a sod.” 


How astonished the nightingale would be if he could be 
made to realize what the poet was answering to his song! 
He would fall off the bough with amazement. 

Because a nightingale, when you answer him back, only 
shouts and sings louder. Suppose a few other nightin- 
gales pipe up in the neighbouring bushes—as they always 
do—then the blue-white sparks of sound go dazzling up 
to heaven. And suppose you, mere mortal, happen to be 
sitting on the shady bank having an altercation with the 
mistress of your heart, hammer and tongues, then the 
chief nightingale swells and goes at it like Caruso in the 
third act, simply a brilliant, bursting frenzy of music, 
singing you down: till you simply can’t hear yourself 
speak to quarrel. 

There was, in fact, something very like a nightingale 
in Caruso, that bird-like bursting miraculous energy of 
song, the fulness of himself, and self-luxuriance :— 


* Thou wast not born for death, immortal Bird! 
No hungry generations tread thee down.” 


Not yet in Tuscany, anyhow. They are twenty to the 
dozen. Whereas the cuckoo seems remote and low- 
voiced, calling his low, half-secretive call as he flies past. 
Perhaps it really is different in England :— 
“Tho voice I hear this passing night was heard 
In ancient days by emperor and clown: 
Perhaps the self-same song that found a path 


Through the sad heart of Ruth, when, sick for home, 
Sho stood in tears amid the alien corn.” 


But why in tears? Always tears! Did Diocletian, I 
wonder, among the emperors, burst into tears when he 
heard the nightingale, and Acsop among the clowns ? 
And Ruth, really ? Myself, I strongly suspect that young 
lady of setting the nightingale singing, like the nice 
damsel in Boccaccio’s story, who went to sleep with the 
lively bird in her hand. “ —tua figliuola é stata si vaga 
dell’ usignuolo, che ella 'vha preso e tienlosi in mano!” 

And what does the hen nightingale think of it all, as 
she mildly sits upon the eggs and hears milord giving 
himself forth? Probably she likes it, for she goes on 
breeding him as jaunty as ever. Probably she prefers 
his high cockalorum to the poet’s humble moan :— 


“Now more than ever seems it rich to die, 
To cease upon the midnight with no pain.” 


That wouldn't be much use to the hen nightingale. And 


a 


one sympathizes with Keats’s Fanny, and undersiands 
why she wasn’t having any. Much good such a midnight 
would have been to her / 

Perhaps, when all’s said and done, the female of the 
species gets more out of life when the male isn’t wanting 
to cease upon the midnight, with or without pain. ‘Ty re 


are better uses for midnighis. And a bird tiat sings 
because he’s full of his own bright life, and leaves her ty 
keep the eggs cosy, is perhaps preferable to one who 
moans, even with love of her. 

Of course, the nightingale is utterly unconscious uf the 


little dim hen while he sings. And he never mentions hep 


name. But she knows well enough that the song is half 
her; just as she knows the eggs are half him. And just 
as she doesn’t want him coming and putting a heavy foot 
down on her little bunch of eggs, he doesn’t want her 
poking into his song, and fussing over it, and tmitssing 
itup. Every man to his trade, and every woman to hers! 
“ Adiou! Adieu! thy plaintive anthem fade:.’ 

It never was a plaintive anthem; it was Caruso at |ijs 
jauntiest. But don’t try to argue with a poet. 


D. H. Lawi y, 


Summer in the Hebrides 


j HEN we left the mainland at Mallaig for the voyage 
across the Minch, the sea was like a shiect of 

mother-of-pearl, whose shining surface broken 
only by the puflins, the gannets, and our little ship 
herself, and the islands lay blue and dim, enfolded in 3 
silent enchantment: but the Hebridean weat! 
fickle as any, and the rain was coming down in a steady 
sheet when, at 2 a.m., we arrived at our destination, 
Loughmaddy in North Uist, and stumbled ashore to ¢) 
waiting motor among the boxes of grocerics and bic’ 
The night was dark, the wind was whistling wildly, 
And it was not until next morning, when I pulled y 
my blind, that I fully realized I was in the Hebrides — those 
magic islands to which I had always longed to g 

As | looked out, the deer were cropping quict!y within 
a stone’s throw of the house, in a country of heat!er and 
** quiet sunniness ” which reminded me forcibly ot J: 


was 


Is ag 


Stephens’s poem :— 
“The crooked paths go every way 

Upon the hill—they wind about 
Through the heather in and out 
Of the quiet sunniness. 
And there the deer, day after day, 
Stray in sunny quietness, 
Cropping here and cropping there, 
As they pause and turn and pass, 
Now a bit of heather spray, 
Now a mouthful of the grass. 


” 


As a matter of fact Stephens was writing of goats. ly 
I have substituted deer, for there are only two white 
goats in North Uist, whereas the deer are plentilil. 

Those who know Ireland will be reminded constantly 
of Connemara, and yet there is the whole world of differ 
ence between these islands and the West of Ireland. The 
mental climate is poles apart, for in the Hebrides we have 
a reliant, self-respecting, independent people, who toil 
early and late at the crops so hardly won fron theit 
rocky soil, who catch fish in their thousand lochs and 
bays, who herd their shaggy Highland cattle communally, 
who gather turf in the long summer evenings against the 
longer winter-that is coming, and who spin and weave and 
knit with the wool from the backs of their little, black 
faced, sturdy mountain sheep. 

The islanders have courteous manners and speak 
English in soft Gaelic voices, with a strange accent, 
for among themselves they speak their own tongue, 
that is said to resemble Sanskrit. At the Games an old 
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woman of over seventy had come, as she said, perhaps 
for the last time. She wore a striped drugget skirt that 
she had had for forty years, and she told the story of how 
she came by it. She had the wool, but no money to 
pay for the spinning, so gathering a sack of whelks she 
sold them, and could then pay the spinner. But she had 
no loom and could not weave, and the weaver was busy 
and disinclined to oblige, so she sat down and sang a 
song in Gaelic, and the weaver’s heart was melted and 
the drugget woven into beautiful red and white and 
plack stripes. She and I sat together on a bench at the 
Games, and though she had no English and I had no 
Gaelic, she sang me her little song, as a child might. 

Over six hundred people gathered together in a grassy 
hollow, close to the Big Sea, as the Atlantic is called 
thereabouts, to watch the throwing and the dancing and 
to listen to the piping, and the three local Women’s Rural 
Institutes had joined together to have their little Exhibi- 
tion of homespuns and homespun wool and stockings 
and knitted frocks and shawls. 

The islanders talk little ; with the great silence round 
them, that can be heard always through and behind the 
song of the wind and the thunder of the breakers and 
the ery of the sea-birds, chatter as we know it in the 
cities on the mainland dics away as a stream disappears 
in the sand. But tn the evenings they gather together 
in one another's houses and tell stories of the past, sagas 
about the islands and the blood-feuds of other days and 
of the Secret People and what happens when warnings 
are not obeyed. And their eyes have the look of sailors 
that are for ever looking out over great spaces, for they, 
too, look to the far-away mountains of Harris and the 
Coolins of Skye, or across the Big Sea to St. Kilda, those 
faint blue blots beyond the rocks where the seals breed, 
or across the bogs and bays or up to the stars at night. 

Some of them still live in sod huts with heather-thatched 
roofs, but many have now built grim, trim little stone 
dwellings with slate roofs, though they still have carthen 
floors. Everything is kept shining and clean: a hen 
or two may stray in at the door, but there are no pigs, 
oily the little Highland calves that look like Teddy-bears, 
and the sheep-dog, and sometimes a white cat. 

In North Uist the islanders are sternly Protestant ; 
in South Uist they are Roman Catholics, and there 
they have preserved their dances and songs. In the 
North Island twice a year they have Communion and 
prepare for Sunday from the preceding Thursday. Work 
is stopped and every day the people go to the Kirk, and 
on Sunday gather together on the hill-side and out in 
the open they receive the Bread and Wine round the 
lord’s Table. Later they chant their Gaclic hymns and 
the echoes mingle with the call of the gulls and the murmur 
of the sea. On Monday they attend yet another service, 
and by the afternoon may be seen in sober black going 
home across the fields to their crofts. 

I have written so far and have said no word of the 
flowers that make a coloured mosaic of the grass, nor 
of the water-lilies that float exquisitely on the fresh-water 
lochs in among the bogs, nor of the tanseys and yellow 
daisies, the vetches and stone-crops and a host of other 
flowers that grow freely but grow &0 no height because 
of the wind that is never still. Many are used for the 
dyes for the homespuns, heather making a wonderful 
yellow and a lichen from the rocks a rich brown, known 
a crottle, . 

It is a strange thing but true that every hour of every 
day the islands change their colour, they shift and merge 
from grey to blue and mauve and purple and green; 
and you may look to the right and the sun will be shining, 
and to the left and a cloud may be spilling rain, or the 


day will break fair and in an hour the hills will shroud 
themselves in mist, or the clouds will hang low with the 
dawn and later the whole world will be shining light. 
And the lochs will be colourless as lead between their 
banks of heather as you pas; «Jong the road, and as you 
pass back again they will be iying like living sapphires 
in a green and purple world. 

But the islands must be seen and lived in and above all 
loved before they will yield their secrets to the stranger; 
but, once he is within, peace descends upon his soul and 
he is healed, 

WINIFRIDE WRreNcu. 


The Theatre 


{ “Tun Wotvers.” 
BY JouN ProrTurror, A‘ 


By Grorces G. Toupouzre. Transiaren 
THE New TuEeatre.] 

Wuar with oaths, knives, and guns there is certainly an 
atmosphere of bloodiness at the New Theatre. This “ 
man stuff” is a change from the nasty sophisticated plays 
that are so common, and undoubtedly it is better entertain- 
ment than sex or drug problems for people like myself wha 
go to the theatre to be amused. This is not a play which 
need make anyone blush, although certainly a word with 
which Mr. Shaw shocked pre-War London is here used as a 
term of endearment by the fierce and furry cut-throats whose 
hold us enthralled for 


cave- 


quarrels in a Greenland log-cabin 
two hours. 

It is a short play, the action all taking place between 
the darkness and dawn of a night in May, in the living-room 
of Uncle Job’s hut (Mr. Sam Livesey), where he 
and picturesque ac 
six companion desperadves who are hiding from 


keeps the 
harpoons, cartridges, other essories 
of his gang 
justice and passing the time by trapping and getting drunk, 

Their cartridges and pelts handed in, they settle down to a 
night's amusement —consuming bootleg alcohol and bullying 
Naroutcha, the Esquimaux girl. 
a derelict pinnace. Its frozen 
One is “a stiff ”’—contemptuously thrown outside into the 
snow. The next corpse is unswaddled and “Gee, it’s a dame!” 
they cry. It is, in fact, Miss Olga Lindo, daughter of a 
millionaire whaling man, who opens her wide eyes upon the 
revelry. 

Pierre (Uncle Job’s debonair and scoundrelly second-in- 
command) used to be in her father’s employment before he 
was “‘wanted.” He claims her. They all claim her. The 
first act closes to an excellent curtain of Job and Pierre with 


In mid-orgy, news coines of 


occupants are carried in. 


pointed revolvers. 

One watches Naroutcha closely, knowing she loves Pierre, 
and will have her revenge if he takes Miss Olga Lindo to his 
lithe and hungry arms. He does, and whack! a whaling 
knife is plunged into Pierre’s back ; but not before a mort of 
adventures too long to describe. 

As in so many of these plays, the third act is the weakest. 
Hlowever, it is all thoroughly exciting —so much so that one 
freely forgives the big swear words. The acting is excellent. 
Mr. Livesey and Mr. Keen are sharply contrasted types, 
and two of the most convincing and lovable ruffians one could 
possibly meet on a Spring night in the Arctic Circle. Miss 
Lindo has little to do except look shocked, an unaccustomed 
réle for her, but she does it well. r. ¥-B. 


Town’s Edge 


Now rooks fly home above our stuccoed street 
To elms the builders spared. Their black wings beat 
Untidily, above our tidy shares 
Of garden ground, above our trim grass squares. 
I love their crowded path across the sky 
Their sunset cry. 
But stuccoed streets that drove the country back, 
Must drive my rooks, soon, out along its track— 
To gardens, older, deeper-grown than these ; 
To quicter trees. 
Dorotiy Ropers. 
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The League 


of Nations 


The Overture to the Concert 


Tue opening of the Eighth Assembly of the League of 
Nations is an event to chronicle rather than describe. Tor the 
early days of one Assembly are, after all, very like the early 
days of another. There is the same influx of delegates from 
the ends of the earth, the same rush for tickets for the public 
galleries, the same inevitable appearance of the recognized 
advocates of one particular cause or another, which it is 
hoped the League may some day make its own. You see So- 
and-so looming up in the distance and murmur instinctively, 
“ Proportional Representation.” Another well-known figure 
means slavery problems ; another, mandates; another, the 
Armenians. This year the number is swelled by temperance 
advocates, for the three Scandinavian countries and Finland 
have a motion on the Assembly order paper on the subject of 
alcoholism, which, universal though it is, hardly possesses 
that international aspect (except when bootlegging is in 
question) which qualifies it for treatment at the hands of an 
international body like the League. 

This year’s Assembly did, in fact, open much like the rest 
of its seven predecessors, with the exception that by a little 
judicious acceleration the initial formalities were cut rather 
shorter than usual. Some forty-nine States were represented, 
out of the fifty-five which are members of the League, the 
absentees being Spain and five Latin-American States. 
China, which it seemed might be left without representation 
through the return of Mr. Chao Hsin-Chu to his native country, 
did after all provide a delegate in the person of Mr. Ting 
Chong-Wong, who, having neither colleagues to support nor 
experts to attend him, enjoys the unique distinction of a page 
devoted to his single name in the official list of delegates. 
There is a richer crop of Foreign Ministers than usual—some 
twenty odd instead of the average sixteen—and the women 
members of the Assembly are increased by one, Finland 
having in this respect followed the example so long set by 
Great Britain and Australia, the three Scandinavian countries, 
and Rumania. For the rest, most of the delegates are men 
who have represented their country at the Assembly before, 
and such new-comers as there are have had no time as yet to 
impress their personalities on Geneva. 

One feature early noticeable in the Eighth Assembly was 
the prominence assumed by South America. In the Counci] 
meeting last week stress was laid on the importance, from the 
point of view of propaganda as well as of its intrinsic value, 
of a conference held this summer at Montevideo under the 
auspices of the Health Organization of the League, an event 
which markedly extended the interest of the South American 
countries in League matters. This year it fell out, by the 
chance of alphabetical succession, that the Assembly was 
opened by Sefior Villegas, a former Prime Minister of Chile, 
who happened to be president of the Council of the League at 
the moment; and as permanent president for 1927 there 
was elected Sefior Guani, the principal delegate of Uruguay. 

The choice of Senor Guani is interesting for more reasons 
than one. In the first place, he was elected in spite of the 
opposition of certain Latin-American States to his candida- 
ture, the majority of the members of the League rightly 
holding that it was not for Latin-Americans to decide what 
President the League should or should not have. In the 
second place, the choice of the Uruguayan delegates was a 
demonstration that Viscount Cecil, though officially dead, 
yet speaketh ; for it was Lord Cecil who a year ago, when 
Uruguay failed to secure re-election to the Council owing to 
disharmony among the Latin-American States, suggested that 
the balance might be righted, in a way satisfactory both to 
the Assembly and to Uruguay, by the election of Sehor Guani 
as President of the Assembly in 1927. The idea, half sug- 
gestion and half pledge, was opportunely recalled this week, 
and the Uruguayan secured the presidency by a half-head over 
Count Mensdorff, the former Austrian Ambassador in London. 

Mention of Lord Cecil recalls inevitably the gap created by 
his absence. He held a unique position at Geneva, and so far 
as it has meant his withdrawal trom the British delegates, his 
resignation has created profound and universal regret among 


his former friends and colleagues here. Many of them, on the 
other hand, rejoice in the freedom he has thus acquired ang 
believe, with him, that the point has been fully reached when 
such freedom was preferable to the responsibilities and fetters 
attached to a high office. 

The Assembly so far has hardly found itself, and no one 
would care to predict with any confidence what the issue of 
the three or four weeks of conclave here will be. The routine 
work, of course, is important in itself, as the acting President, 
Senor Villegas, did not fail to emphasize this in his Opening 
speech. He dwelt particularly, and with justice, on the im. 
portance of the Kconomic Conference held at Geneva in the 
spring, and pointed out that it rested with the Governments 
represented at the Assembly to decide whether due effect was 
to be given to the conclusions of the economic experts or not, 
One other note struck in this presidential address was the 
increasing universality of the League, a fact demonstrated, in 
spite of the continued absence of the United States, Mexico 
Turkey and other important nations, by the growing desire 
of all these countries, and others not yet members of the 
League, to co-operate in technical activities, like the economic 
conference, the transit conference, and even disarmament, 
The appointment of an American member of the League's 
Financial Committee is regarded as a useful step forward, 
though the choice is made by the League and not by the 
American Government. 

But even the first few sessions of the Assembly, or rather 
the conversations in the corridors while the sessions were 
being held, have sufficed to indicate certain trends which the 
Assembly must almost certainly follow. Disarmament may 
seem a barren enough theme for discussion, after all that has 
happened, or failed to happen, in the past few months. But 
nations which have made such professions individually of 
their desire to disarm can hardly meet one another at Geneva 
and ban the subject altogether. Germany, in particular, is 
counted on to see that they do nothing of the kind, and it 
will be surprising if the speech which Dr. Stresemann is 
expected to have delivered from the Assembly platform before 
these lines are in print does not put disarmament wel! on the 
map again, if indeed it was ever off it. 

That development was expected before the Assembly met, 
Another that has blown up since is an interesting and rather 
curious move by Poland, who has been working out thie idea 
of a kind of pledge of non-aggression, or outlawry of war, 
which, while it will have much less than the status of a signed 
and ratified convention, will nevertheless—so at least it is 
intimated—serve, as they would say across the Atlantic, to 
“put the nations on record” as hostile to any kind of war 
except a collective League war against a violator of Covenant 
pledges. The idea, as the Poles are evolving it in their minds 
at present, seems a little nebulous, but if it gets referred to one 
of the Assembly's six standing commissions, and delegates of 
ability put some real work into it, a tangible project may 
emerge which is certain to provoke controversy and may, of 
may not, secure general support. A reiteration of the old 
inevitable trilogy, Arbitration, Security, and Disarmament, 
with Germany emphasizing disarmament and Poland security, 
would create an interesting enough situation for the League. 

That is not by any means the only situation of interest. 
In the background lies the whole unanswered question of 
whether peace in Europe, and in particular peace between 
Germany and France and France’s friends, can be preserved 
through the League of Nations. Germany is working with 
and through the League with a loyalty which at present is 
beyond criticism, but that does not mean that she accepts the 
status quo as firmly fixed for ever, and the problem outstanding 
is whether the League can ever achieve the almost impossible 
task of securing a modification of the status quo by the consent 
of the countries to whom such a modification would be detti- 
mental. The alternative is the task of persuading Germany 
that no political modification is needed.—I am, Sir, &¢» 

Your GENEVA CORRESPONDENT. 

Geneva, Seplember Sth. 
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Country Life 


Wwaeat AND MILK. 

An eminent farmer recently prophesied the coming of a 
« world shortage ~ 
be used) of wheat. Mr. Carter has since then told the British 
Association that there now exists and will continue to exist 
a deficiency of milk throughout the world; and the fact 
yitally concerns the health of every man, woman and child 
as consumer, and the pocket of every farmer as producer. 


(the grammatically horrid phrase must 


If we may accept these two statements, we can scarcely despair 
of the industry of farming, even in urban Britain. Theoreti- 
ally at least both wheat-growing and milk-producing should 
pay well. The truth is that both do actually and in fact pay 
well, Money in large quantities is made by their sale. The 
trouble is the old one that the man who makes the money 
in this middleman’s paradise of ours is the distributor rather 
than the producer. The fault is the farmer's. If half the 
energy spent by his Union in political propaganda were 
spent in organizing farmers’ co-operation, the middleman’s 
grip on his industry would have been relaxed long ago. If 
only a Sir Horace Plunkett could have led the N.F.U.! 

: * * * * 

Here is a true little human story, illustrating the general 
theme. Two vigorous young men who were friends migrated 
south from Glasgow. David decided to keep cows in Bedford- 
shire and Jonathan to sell milk in London. Within a very 
short time Jonathan became easily rich while David struggled 
hard. Both married and had sons, who continued in their 
father’s profession as partners; but the joint influences of 
town and wealth presently destroyed the clan of Jonathan. 
The last member vanished just about the date when David, 
enjoying a green old age, saw his vigorous sons at last extract 
a good livelihood, and something more, from their 1,000-gallon 
cows. One of the morals of this moral tale is that we must 
judge of farming over a long period. It may be that the golden 
vears are coming. But the gold will be of low carat at the 
best if farmers consent to be ruled from Covent Garden and 
other London centres. 

* * * % 

Incidentally Mr. Carter— the scientific enthusiast for butter- 
fat—apologized for urging the production of more milk on 
the ground that it meant a retrograde step from arable to 
grass. The man of science has fallen into a fallacy. The 
proper dairy farm employs as many hands as the grain-farm ; 
and Denmark has abundantly proved -as Mr. Christopher 
Turnor was alert to prove in Lincolnshire —that more cows 
can be kept on arable land than on grass, at any rate on the 
sort of permanent green covering to the soil that some British 
farmers mean by grass. 

% * a * 
A Grevuounn’s MIND. 

Some curious points in the mentality of dogs have been 
unnoticed, but are well worth consideration, in reference to 
the new rage for greyhound racing. The greyhound is more 


exclusively in the grip of mere instinct than most other dogs, 


Like the whippet, which has been closely bred for many gener- 
itions exclusively for racing, it is possessed by the zest of its 
own speed. Whippets 
with as much abandon as if they were chasing a rabbit. The 
trainer stands at the winning-post waving a cloth and to 
that the dogs will strain with every fibre of their being. So 


‘run to the cloth,” as the phrase is, 


with a greyhound. It is a commonplace with some of those 
who breed the variety, that ** the greyhound who thinks is 
lost.” Thought is as ruinous for his specialized purpose as 
the use of that thinking sense, the nose. He cuts corners, 
waits for the other dog to turn the hare,and permits himself 
other unwanted tricks. Some greyhound breeders think that 
the electric hare will quite destroy the dog's use for other 
purposes by teaching it to think. Others are inclined to 
believe that very soon there will be no need for any hare at 
all, electric or other, and the dogs will be ready to race auto- 
matically, exactly as they have been taught. The quarry 
is, or soon will be, a merely picturesque addition. 

7 * * * 

Tue Price or A Dog. 

The vogue of the sport has had several rather surprising 
teults. The Americans, who invented the game, have bought 


some of our best dogs ; and prices have reached as many as 
four figures. This and the extra demand have disclosed the 
deficiency of good dogs in the country. They cannot be 
raced very young and it is harmful to them to race very often. 
Therefore the deficiency must continue for some two years, 
but so many people, with small studs, are beginning to breed 
that two vears hence we should be in a position to respond to 
the demand of the export trade in greyhounds. It will be 
interesting to see if the speed of the dogs increases in response 
to the new dernands on their powers. The best dogs are very 
carefully * clocked.” It may be that the greyhound will 
increase in size as the thoroughbred horse has increased 
since the days of the early Arabs. 
* * * a 

A Great FisuermMan, 

Few, if any, journalists of our day have made more pers: nal 
friends by their writings than Mr. R. B. Marston, who just 
before his death completed fifty years of editorship of the 
Fishing Gazette. He felt himself a friend of all fishermen, 
beginners or specialists either: and would take infinite 
trouble to help fellow-craftsmen, though he knew nothing of 
them but their names. There is a quality in fishing, more 
potent perhaps than in any other sport, fiat inspires one 
craftsman with a sense of friendly fellowship with another ; 
and it was this sense of friendship more than the technique 
of the art that Mr. Marston cultivated with peculiar zest. 
But he was capable of righteous indignation, even against 
fellow-fishers. It was, for instance, dangerous in his prox- 
imity to suggest that a case had not been fully established 
and his zest in the 
cause drove him into long and ardent correspondences. How 


against road tar as a poisoner of rivers ; 


very many people will miss those letters, whether they were 
for private or for public circulation! It was perhaps in no 
small degree due to him that the number of fishermen (and 
the price of fishing rights) muitiplied in so startling a fashion 
after the War. 


his vor Proriy. 
On the subject of course fisiiing a correspondent asks why 
we cannot, in Britain as in Germany, cultivate coarse fish 
in ponds as a source of food. Someone calculated that a 
half-acre pond of water ought to give an annual vield of over 
£30 in food: and that this return should be very nearly nett, 
since the expenses were negligible. The objection is that 
fish are greedy ; and only grow weil when food is plentiful. 
In a pond they seon utterly consuine the available capital ; 
and as soon as they have to be fed regularly the expenses 
may at least equal the receipts. However, the Germans have 
overcome this; and if is an example of very remarkable 
part that they can make profit by buying 


Phe eel 


is certainly a fish-like beast that we donot appreciate in Britain, 


enterprise on thie 
elvers in huge quantities from our Western rivers. 
as in Belgium and Germany, where ii a most popular form 


of food. Ti is surprising as ther re few, if any, rivers in 


Kurope comparable with the Severu as an attraction for eels, 
I } 

Those strange migrants from the Atlantic, the half-grown 
elvers, come in showls as great in multitude us the warblery 


apd swallows. 


Licur AND Hescitit. 

We all know what an admirabic influence on the health ot 
animals at the Zoo is exeited by the new Vita-glass and by 
artificial sunlight. It is less well known that the health of 
many small birds, especially from warm countries, has been 
secured by longer hours of mere light. Simple electric 
Tl hear now that the new, and wonderful, com- 
aring better than was expected 


light served. 
pany of humming birds are 
largely owing, perhaps. to increased knowledge of the 


management of light as well as of temperature : Regent’s Park 
is becoming an epitome of the climates of the world, as wel 


as of its denizen This art of imitating climates is being 
very successfully practised at Rothamsted also for the 
cultivation of the lower forms of life-—of the insect and the 
fungus. The new greenhouses are local ti pics in all essential 


attributes. 
W. Bi AC it THOMAS, 
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Letters to 


GREAT BRITAIN IN THE AIR 
|To the Editor of the Specrator.| 
Sirn,—As I recently attended the International <Aero- 
nautical Federation at Zurich in the British interest, some 
observations on our aeronautical position may not be out 
of place. 

It seems to have dawned on the Swiss that their sentinel 
mountains no longer ensure the invulnerability of their 
country. This not very original idea is still too original for 
us, who are in a like case. The Swiss. having but few landing 
grounds—and those much handicapped by their inimense 
development of electrical power transmission and its attendant 
high-voltage overland lines, which often interfere with safe 


alighting are developing the use of their lakes as alighting 
places. Already their boat-building for river, lake and lock 


craft is a serious export business, and soon, I daresay, the 
seaplanes of a nation that has no sea frontier and no Admiralty 
will show their wings over those waters where we were once 
supreme. 

There would seem to be no appreciation in England of what 
the air means to us, on the one hand as a threat, on the other 
as a source of the very advantages that are of most use to a 
nation that telis the world from Geneva that its communica- 
tiens are to it not only useful but vital. 

When a Frenchman first crossed the English Channel! we 
were stung into action so sharply that a Britisher first crossed 
the Atlantic Ocean. Since then what have we done? It so 
happens that I know, and that I know it to be good — but 
what is the use of my knowing’ I am already converted. 
As far as the world is concerned we have gone steadily back- 
wards since the War. I sat at a table with representative men 
from all nations and presided at the setting of the seal of 
ninety-seven records in every 
conceivable form of aerial activity. Was there one single 
British line of superior exccilence ? Not one. There are 
forty-five different classes of performance and in each class 
we have an excuse, I suppose. We do not excel in gliders 
because we have not the splendid German sand hills to glide 
We do not take a record in the baby class, the little 
light aeroplane, because—-well, why ? Is it that our weather 
is a handicap to practice’ In the maximum speed class 
(the fighter class that goes at 260 miles an hour or more) our 
excuse is that we have not the appropriate high-speed landing 
grounds. In the heavy-weight carriers what is the matter 
with us ? Surely we agree that Britain lives by its transport. 
Have we then no concern with carrying, say, six tons at high 
speed—or have the Germans a more intimate concern in this 
matter ? Anyhow, they have the record. 

It is not that we cannot find the flyers to take the risks. As 
one of the three judges at the Naval and Military Aeroplanc 
Competition held by the British Government in 1912, and as a 
student of aeronautical science and observer of the air-iminded 
men of England since 1908, I have been impressed with the 
fact that when hare-brained inventors have produced their 
most catastrophic phantasms, when the urgent demands of 
defence have produced their most hazardous and_ skilfully 
risky air projectiles, it has always been, not only possible, 
but casy to find a queue of youngsters ready and anxious to 
sit the mount and try its paces, to risk their lives, and in the 
event to prove that they were in fact as full of skill and nerve 
as they dared to believe. The cause of our backwardness is 
not lack of good pilots. It is British stodge. 

Out of nearly 45,000,000 of us who depend, as we advertise 
everywhere, upon transport and communications, how many 
pockets have been opened to the extent of half-a-guinea to 
support the Air League? A million? One quarter miilion ? 
One half of one half of that quarter ? No! How much do the 
eleven millions of London, the most ** bombable ” town in 
the universe, believe in the Air Threat ? 


final approbation to some 


from. 


The war taught us that the River Thames and its reflesting 


surface, unobscurable by night, shining by moonlight like a 
beautiful streak, is an infallible guide for the enemy in the 
air to his objective. He counts the bends of the river and 
selects at will Westminster Abbey, or the War Office, or 
Chelsea Hospital, Charing Cross Station, or the Admiralty. 


the Editor 


Knowing this, having had our trains stopped times without 
number lest the sparks from their funnels showed their where. 
abouts, have we had a serious proposal that our London 
railway stations or approaches, on which our railway transport 
of troops and munitions and food depend, shall be put under- 
ground, or otherwise protected from air? We are too poor ? 
Really! Yet our latest railway “ stunt ” is to select Charing 
Cross Station for a splendidly situated over-the-river bridge- 
target, at a cost of £17,000,000! Are we the same Londoners 
who ran into the Underground for shelter during air raids ?— 
I am, Sir, &c., 
Mervyn O'GorMAN, 
Colonel, C.B., D.Se, 


Zurich. 
NAVAL LIMITATION 
[To the Editor of the Seecravor.]| 
Sir.—In your “ News of the Week,” September 3rd. you 
say > —" It is plain that if the Naval Limitation Conference 
is to be reopened the advances must come from us ~! Why? 


If negotiations between A and B break down after 8 has 


oifered concessions while has “stood pat,” from 
of the two should the next overture be expected? (lor A 
read America and for B Britain.) I admit that the role 
you recommend to us is the one we have generally [illed, 
notably in the genesis of the Irish Free State. But may 
we not carry our “ humorous toleration ~ too far 

As IT am asking questions, will you permit another. sug- 
gested by Lord Cecil's resignation? [s it not the fact that 
we have already reduced our fighting services to a larger 
extent than either France or Italy ?) And which of the three 
~ Poinearé, Mussolini, Baldwin——would you say most earnestly 
seeks peace and ensues it ? On the subject of war-abolition 
we might paraphrase Talleyrand and say :—-* Que Messieurs 
les militaristes commencent !~—I am, Sir, &c., 


H. W. Berry. 


vhich 


Wenden, Saffron Walden. 


LONDON SLUMS 
[To the Editor of the SpectravorR.} 

Sir,— Among the many interesting articles and letters about 
the housing question, I think no one has written in the 
Spectator as to conditions in Paddington. In a great part of 
the borough the poor live in houses originally intended for 
the wealthy and their servants, and many of these were 
built at a period when a bathroom was not considered a 
necessity. Such houses are ill-constituted to split up inte 
tenements of one, two, or three roonis. 

There are, besides, mews-homes, the ground floors sometimes 
used for costers or marine stores; upstairs the rooms are 
often aired by inconvenient skylights that admit rain more 
readily than air. The canals that intersect Paddington have 
been a source of trouble so far as damp is concerned, and 
some would add, rats! The basements of the old tenement 
houses usuaily contain the large families unweleome to 
landlords in the better (and healthier) rooms. In one of the 
worst areas a gallant venture has been made by the Paddington 
Housing Association, Ltd., to tackle this problem on the 
lines of Miss Octavia Hill's scheme. 

Thirty-six houses have been bought and put into repair, 
and the rents are collected by educated women. The houses 
are kept in good repair and actually a bath has been put into 
one house as an experiment. It is supplied with hot water 
by means of a small safety geyser ; and a hot bath can be had 
for 2d. It is thoroughly appreciated and regularly used by 
the tenants, and the company will instal! baths as space and 
opportunity occur. The P.H.A. feels greatly its inability to 
provide the extra rooms for large families—-so often asked for 
—and would buy more houses if the funds were forthcoming. 
They are glad to find a tendency among the better-class 
tenants, who can afford the rents, to move into the outlying 
L.C.C. estates which are gradually springing up. This is a 
slow process, but perhaps on the whole more satisfactory 
than the building of large blocks of flats wi .ich would incvitably 
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draw more people from other boroughs, where the need for 
space is equally great. 

At the same time the overcrowding in certain areas is great, 
and judicious building on any available small sites as they 
pecome vacant should be undertaken. It is much to be 
regretted that such sites have been secured for cinemas and 
petrol stations. It would be easier io tackle the thorny 
question of overcrowding if the existing law backed up one’s 
desire to secure decency and proper accommodation for young 
sirls, who often share rooms with adult men, fathers, brothers, 
or lodgers, whereas the law is only concerned with cubic space. 

I have been told that one borough—is it Kensington ?— 
has 2 by-law relating to this matter. Such a by-law would 
immensely strengthen the hands of those who desire to place 
young people in work where they can sleep in. Perhaps one 
of your readers can give me information on this point. I am, 
Sir, &e., 

L. C. Srreatrrei.p. 

83 Craven Terrace, W.2. 


SOME JERSEY CHURCHES. 
[To the Editor of the Seecraror.] 
Sirn,—A signed article when full of inaccurate historical and 
local statements, injurious to a loval people, if published in 
the Spectator, demands correction. 

Mr. Meiklejohn tells us that ** French the Jerseyman is and 
so is his language and so is his country.” And this of islands 
never under French sovereignty, which have sheltered a con- 
yuering people for a thousand years ! 

The Islander is bi-lingual: all speak English and most 
Norman-French. The Jersevman finds that this protects 
him (officiallv) from a horde who might eat hin. up. Norman- 
French is not French; is the language used in England by 
the Court. in courts of law and by all freemen for a lencthened 


period : it is the language in which King Henry VIII. wrote 
his love-letters and in which Queen Elizabeth wrote her 
aphorisins ; the language in which His Majesty in Parliament 
declares his assent or dissent. It is the language of a con- 
quering people. 

There is not an ancient family in England which is not of 
Norse or Norman extraction, unless it be of mixed serf or 
alien blood, and if Continental Normandy had not been 
deserted by England she would still be English as is the 
Norman .Archipelago. 

“We,” says Mr. Meiklejohn, * have held these islands for 
a thousand vears, but the flat British foot has left no trace !” 
“We!” The Islands have held to the Crown of England 
since 1066, when the Islander assisted in the conquest of that 
glorious heritage. The Islands are the appanage of the Crown 
of England. William gave us our flag—the flag of Normandy, 
the flag of England, his England, the flag under which the 
early making of England and the Empire was achieved. 

We are told that there is “ nothing the Jerseyman prides 
himself on more than the Battle of 1781.” This fight with 
the French, one of many through the centuries, was but an 
episode : the fights the Norman prides himself on are those 
he fought for Duke and King against the Usurper, when for 
resisted Admiral Blake, surrendering 





seven months Jersey 
only when the King, having escaped from the Island to the 
French Court, advised agreement and when the “* Parliaments 
of London and Westminster gave thanks unto God for the 
taking of Jersey Island.” 

These are the fundamental errors, but Mr. Mei 
tells us: ‘*In the fine ... town-church ... the morning 
service is always in French.” This is not so; there is no 
French service ! * The potato-planting peasant’: Mr. 
Meiklejohn may have speken to a Breton or even a French 
“harvester,” but the Islander is no peasant! He is a freeman 
as were his ancestors, is of good blood and gentle. 

No Frenchman may own land; he may lease it. Long- 
tailed horses are rare (horsehair is worth money) and French 
drivers are rarer: they are not to be trusted to “ keep to the 
left or to sell their masters’ farm produce. 

The cows do not * wear jackets when tethered in exposed 
positions,’ but when about to calve, or after calving, and 
there are no “ hedges ” of Jersey cabbages ! 

The de Carterets were Hereditary Baillis and Licut.- 
Governors of Jersey, and Sir George de Carteret was Lord 
High Admiral of England in the time of King Charles (fit 


klejohn also 


office fer a Frenchman !), the family were grands seigneurs and 

is and the representative of the family stil! lives in 

the seigniorial home of his ancestors, St. Quen, and is Lieut.- 

Bailli of Jersey.—I aim, Sir, &c., Bertram G. Faure. 
House of Commons. 


noble > 


[To the Editor of the Sprcrator.] 
Sir, As to the above. let nie say at once that I am sorry 
for having wholly without intention hurt the feelings of any 
Jerseyman. But I was not writing a constitutional or ethnic 
treatise, but only some casual gossip tending to show that 
there wasa racial affinity (with all that that connotes) between 
the people of Jersey and part of the neighbouring country 


of France, but nothing more. That position cannot surely 


be denied. 

Mr. Falle objects strongly to my ‘ We have held.” A 
loose generalization perhaps, for I am perfectly well aware 
that Jersey has never been incorporated into the United 
Kingdom (any more than it has ever been a possession of 
France), but surely justifiable in a broad way when we remember 
Jersey's thousand years’ subjection to the English Crown. 
The words merely call attention to the English connexion. 
Moreover, Mr. Falle will 
Freeman's Norman Conquest) the 


remember that (according to 
British Parliament can, 
on emergency, legislate specially for both Jersey and Guernsey. 
As to language, if Norman-French is not French, what is it 7 
Though a Scot myself, I dare not take exception to the 
averment that the Scotch Northern 
English : and in the same way Norman-French is one of the 
scions of the French linguistic stock. Eastern Normandy at 


language is English 





all events was speaking the dangue d’oeil in the tenth century. 
I hope I am not misconstruing Mr. Falle’s remarks, but I 
seem to read in them a sub-suggestion that England is a sort 
of appanage of Jersey's, which irresistibly reminds one of 
of Littl Cumbrae on the West of 
Scotland, who used to pray for the spirit 
and Little Cumbrae and * the 
Britain and Ireland.” 

Among my alleged local errors are jackcted cows, cabbage 
hedges, long-tailed horses, and church services in French. 
Jacketed cows I have seen tethered, but I could hardly have 
been expected to know that they were expectant or actual 
mothers —an interesting fact typical of the efficiency of the 
islanders. Cabbages, six feet or more high, I have also seen, 
ebviously planted to form wind-breaks, if the term hedge is 
objected to. Mr. Falle does, I see, allow me a_ long-tailed 
horse or two, and now ! have a confession to make. I have 
never attended a church service in St. Helier, but took my 


a whilom minister 
ual health of Great 
ls ol Creat 


adjacent islan 


information about morning services in French from a little 
book on the Channel Islands by C. B. Black, which states 
of St. Helicr’s church: ‘at 11 a.m. the service and sermon 
are in French.” I am sorry that Mr. Black has to be put 
right here. 

I duly note that there are other military exploits and pericds 
on which Jerseymen pride themselves more than the repulse 
of the French in Royal Square, St. Helier, in 1781, but I seem 
to remember a picture in La Cohue Royale, which appears 
to indicate that Jersey still recalls the event with pride. 
Mr. Falle tells us, however, that Jersey exults more in a period 
when, according to an historian of his own name, the island 
was “rendered not much better than a haunt of bucaniers, 
a kind of Barbary in the very centre of Europe.” Is not, by 
the way, my critic’s histerv slightly at fault when he speaks 
of Jersey's having resisted Admiral Blake for ** seven months ”’ ? 
Blake landed troops under Major-General Haines in St. 
OQuen’s Bay on October 22nd, 1651, and Sir George Carteret 
capitulated in Elizabeth Castle on December 15th, lgss than 
two months afterwards. 

But though I decline to cry Peccavi, I would beg Mr. Falle 
to believe that mine was no insidious attempt to undermine 
Jersey's legitimately prized political status, but merely a 
trifling tribute of admiration to a beautiful island and ‘“‘a 
conguering people.”"—I am, Sir, &c., 

M. J. C. MeIkLEJOHN, 


[To the Editor of the Specraror.] 

” born in “51—may I point out two 
errors in your ** Some Jersey Churches ” in the Spectator of 
August 27th ? For years in the parish church of St. Helier— 
not St. Heliers as you print it —there has been no service in 


Sir,—-As a Jersey man 
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French on Sunday. Mrs. Langtry was born in the Rectory 

of the parish of St. Saviour when her father was Rector.—-I 

am, Sir, &e., H. W. P. STevens. 
Tadlow Vicarage, Cambridge. 


THE SACCO-VANZETTI- TRIAL 
[To the Editor of the Spvcrator.] 
Sir,— I wish to thank you for your leading article on Sacco 
and Vanzetti which appeared in the issue of August 15th. It 
is conspicuous for its sanity and its fairness. 

The execution of these two men is unspeakably tragic. For, 
whether the men were guilty or not, a really large number 
of citizens are not convinced that the men were fairly tried. 
Bankers, educators, humanitarians, and plain citizens worked 
for commutation of sentence. Our venerable 
Newark, Dr. Lines, joined in the plea to President Coolidge. 

It would seem as though the men were tried and convicted 
for their political and social opinions. The effect on the 
civilized world is lamentable. There may have been some 
stubbornness on the part of Massachusetts ; a State naturally 
resents the imputation of backwardness and Bourbonism. 
Her law is obviously antiquated as compared with other 
States, and one remembers that it was Massachusetts which 
waxed most valiant against the witches. 


The men are a symboland achallenge. A Citizens’ National 


Committee which was formed to work for commutation of 


sentence is going forward to vindicate their memory and make 
a repetition of this judicial crime impossible. —I am, Sir, &c., 
ALBerr Farr. 
Little Hollows, Ridgedale Avenue, 
Madison, New Jersey. 


[To the Editor of the Specraror.] 
Sin,— With reference to the leading article dealing with the 
Sacco and Vanzetti case in Massachusetts, in your number of 
August 13th, I am sending you an editorial which appeared 
in the New York Sun on August 24th. 

The criticism of your position appears a fair one, as the 
statement in your article was entirely consistent with the 
introduction of the accused's polities by the prosecution, 
or even as a result of questions from the Court, instead of 
being injected by the prisoners’ own counsel against the 
advice of Judge Thayer himself. 

It also appears that the Court was meticulously careful 
to instruct the jury that they must disregard the political 
beliefs of the defendants. 

I have been a constant and appreciative reader of the 
Spectator for several years past, and for that reason regret 
the injustice that was done the Massachusetts Court in your 
article.—-I am, Sir, &c., S. W. Cups. 

120 Broadway, New York City, U.S.A, 


THE UNIONIST PARTY AND THE 
LEAGUE OF NATIONS 
[To the Editor of the Specrator.] 
Sirn,—You have appealed to Liberals and Socialists not to 
make partisan use of Lord Cecil’s resignation. As one who 
has been impressed by your appeal, I am asking for space to 
expose some of the reasons which almost persuade us to 
reject your advice. 

J am not certain what degree of partisan advocacy you 
would have us abstain from. Our first temptation, of course, 
is to use an attack on the Government's foreign policy as a 
means to our end of gaining our own way in all other branches 
of policy. That certainly would be objectionable. Secondly, 
we would have the opportunity of honestly persuading the 
electors not to vote Conservative because of the Government's 
alleged disloyalty to the League and the cause of disarmament. 
If we honesily believe that the Government is disloyal, it is 
difficult to refrain from acting on that belief. 

In one passage of your comments vou seem to be placing 
limits to the frank discussion of foreign policy. ‘ By all 
means,” you say, * iet the Government be told in and out of 
season that they will lose the confidence cf the country 
if they do not devote themselves heart and soul to disarma- 
ment and to the conciliation of Europe through the League. 
But do not let us give scoffing and malicious Continentals a 


Bishop of 


pretext for saying that only Liberals and Socialists in Great 
Britain believe in the League and that, therefore, the League 
is done with and need not be bothered about any more,” 
But what is a citizen to do when he considers that the Govern. 
ment is not devoting itself heart and soul to the cause of the 
League and when he is encouraged in such a view by Lord 
Cecil's action? It is useless to warn a Government that it 
will lose the nation’s confidence if we are deprived of the 
ultimate sanction behind that warning, namely, the right to 
criticize, accuse and attack. And would not these Continentals 
scoff more maliciously than ever if we gave them ground for 
believing that a British Government, disloyal or incompetent 
in League affairs, was, by means of an inter-party agreement, 
to be free from losing electoral support on that account ? 
It cannot, I know, be your intention to advocate obscurantism 
in the discussion of foreign affairs, but that might be the 
effect of your policy. 

Certainly no one would assert that “only Liberals and 
Socialists believe in the League.” - But would it be wrong to 
say that it is mainly Liberals and Socialists who so believe? 
Recent events entitle us to ask whether amongst Conservatives 
the sincere friend of the League is not the exception as in the 
Liberal and Labour Parties he is the rule. Are the pro-League 
Conservatives sufliciently numerous and powerful to determine 
the policy of their party ? In Radical circles Lord Cecil is 
universally respected and admired. Is it entirely wrong to 
suppose that, on aecount of his devotion to the League, 
he is the object of very lukewarm appreciation and often of 
covert sneers in his own party ? 

It is my experience that very few Conservatives are anxious 
for our Government to place that confidence in the League 
which alone can give it power. Although I move in University 
circles where there is a maximum of open-mindedness and 
where political ideas of all kinds receive unusual tolerance, 
1 find that the Conservatives, in their attitude towards the 
League, are generally indifferent and frequently contemptuous, 

It would be interesting to know how the Spectator would 
assess the measure of real support which the League enjoys 
among average Conservatives. On this subject the views of 
enlightened Conservative journals such as yours and even the 
public utterances of ministers are not decisive evidence. 
Your opponents suspect that there is a hard and impenctrable 
core of hostility towards the League within the party and that 
the well-intentioned efforts of the minority are liable to be 
ineffective in League affairs. Can you assure us that these 
suspicions are entirely baseless? At present it may: still 
be right to keep the League out of politics, but it may not 
always remain so. Is it not for the pro-League Conservatives 
to disarm radical criticism by asserting their power within 
their party, rather than to bind us over to inactivity on the 
gravest of all political questions ? 

There is one more point which causes us misgiving. You 
try to reassure us by saying that, ** No government could keep 
the respect of this country if they were disloyal to the League.” 
Unfortunately, we have an electoral system which makes 
it possible for a party to gain office and continue in ollice 
even when it has not the respect and support of a majority ol 
the electors..—I am, Sir, &ce., R. B. McCatiem. 

Claremont, Paisley. 


DENTAL HYGIENE 
[fo the Editor of the Svecrstror.] 
Sir,-—-In your issue of May 21st there appeared a contribution 
under the above heading. The title was 


by * Crusader 
surely a misnomer, since your contributor said little or nothing 
about the hygiene of the teeth. It was apperently a not 
very enthusiastic attempt to advocate (reatment of children’s 
teeth by unqualified practitioners. 

Unfortunately here in New Zealand we have such a system 
inaugurated by the Government. Young women of no 
particular educational standard are * intensively ” trained 
for two years in a so-called school and then are given State 
positions as * Dental Nurses,” when they do not carry out the 
hygiene of the teeth as understood and carried out in America, 
but are authorized to operate in exactly the same manner as 
a qualified dentist upon both the permanent and milk teeth of 
children attending primary schools. They are permitted 
and have to decide which teeth are to be extracted and which 
filled, and they administer local anaesthetics for the most part 
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entirely without supervision. This is not dental hygiene; 
it is cheap dentistry. It is obviously fundamentally wrong, 
and is having a most unfortunate effect upon the morale of 
New Zealand children and parents. 

In the first place, it is one more responsibility of which the 
State is relieving the parent. The parents are saying there 
jsno need to worry about teeth or their hygiene ; the State 
will fill up the holes. Secondly, to hope to check the incidence 
of dental caries by the mechanical means of filling holes as 
fast as they appear is as futile as it is thoughtless and un- 
scientific. 

It is not the duty of the State to interfere in treatment ; it is 
the pre-eminent duty of the State to initiate and carry out 
prevention. Dental caries can be prevented but it means 
care, thought, and sacrifice, and these things being highly 
unpopular, no politicians will have anything to do with them, 
much less take active measures to enforce them. On the other 
hand free (albeit unqualified) dentistry is highly popular and 
finds ready support. Suflicient is known of the cause and 
prevention of decay of the teeth to eliminate at least 70 
to 80 per cent. of its incidence if the principles were thoroughly 
taught and enforced. My own investigations and those of 
others have shown that there are four factors at work, the 
attacking forces—diet and organisms, and the defending 
forces--the resistance of the surface of the teeth and the 
quality and quantity of the fluid in which they are bathed by 
Nature (saliva). 

Whilst we may, to a considerable extent, lessen the force of 
the attack, by cleanliness of the teeth and by reduction in 
consumption of soft, sticky starches and sugars, vet our sheet 
anchor here as in other infections must be an increase in tissue 
resistance. In this case by increasing the density of the enamel 
surface of teeth (which has gone back considerably as compared 
with that of our ancestors) and by increasing the amount and 
alkalinity of the saliva (decay being initiated by small mole- 
cules of nascent lactic acid formed in the crevices of the 
teeth). Both these factors, enamel density and _ salivary 
secretion, are controllable by diet, hygiene, and drugs. Of 
these the first two. are preferable and could be adopted on a 
wide and national scale. This would be true dental ** hygiene.” 

If unhygienic teeth were popularly regarded as social and 
financial disabilities, as indeed they are, the demand for 
preventive measures would soon eome from the people 
themselves.—I am, Sir, &c., H. G, Picker, 

University of Otago, New Zealand, C.B.E., M.D. 


RAILWAY TIME-TABLES 
| To the Editor of the Sevcratvor.| 
Sin, -Referring to the letters in your issues of June 4th and 
18th on the subject of Railway Time-tables, I remember 
being struck with the arrangement of a time-table which came 
into my hands when travelling on the Continent over forty 
years ago. In this the times for all trains between 6.0 a.m. 
and 5.59 p.m. were printed in Roman type, and the times for 
those between 6.0 p.m. and 5.59 a.m. in Italie type. 

The traveller thus saw at a glance whether the time he read 
was day or night. This is a great assistance to a stranger. 
Ineed hardly remind you that the plan of distinguishing parts 
of speech, genders and other matters by different types is 
carried out ingeniously in Bellow’s pocket French dictionary, 
~I am, Sir, &e., J, OBrien, 

Ovley, near Brisbane, Queensland, 


RAILWAYS VERSUS ROADS 
[To the Editor of the Specrsror.| 
Sir, -With regard to the Ietter of your correspondent, Mr. 
K. Tl’. Brown, in which he states that the complaint on the part 
of railway companies that they are suffering from motor trans- 
port competition is absurd, I would point out that the fact 
that many branch lines are being run by railway companies 
at a loss is almost entirely due to the competition of motor 
omnibus services. An extremely large section of the British 
public, which formerly travelled to its destination by train, 
how prefers to make use of the facilities afforded by the 
motor transport companies throughout the country. One 
of the chief advantages of this mode of travel is that one is 
spared the necessity of walking to the local railway station 
for 4 means of conveyance to an adjoining district. A motor- 


*bus will stop almost anywhere on the open road for pa isengers, 
and the halting-places in commercial centres are very conveni- 
ent, saving an immense amount of walking for the harassed 
business-man. 

Charabanes and “buses are now almost entirely used for such 
purposes as school and factory outings, and many people 
regularly travel comparatively long distances by motor 
service, preferring the pleasures of the road to the flashing 
glimmer of the countryside as it appears to the occupant of a 
seat in a commonplace railway compartment.—I am, Sir, &c., 

R. M. Grove ANNESLEY. 

Annes Grove, Castletownroche, Co. Cork. 


MR. BALDWIN’S CANADIAN VISIT 
[To the Editor of the Specravor.| 
Sir,—The following is an unoflicial incident in Premier Bald- 
win’s Canadian tour : 

Near a lonely country siding, thirty miles west of Calgary, 
two Englishmen (of whom tite writer was one) and a Scotchman 
stood waiting for a train to pess: it was the special, carrying 
Premier Baldwin, and we had waited over an hour to wave 
our good wishes to him. As the train went past we saw him 
talking to someone in the last coach: he saw us through the 
window as we waved, and hurried out on to the end of the 
coach, where he waved back to us as long as we were in his 
sight. 

Sir, a man who can leave his chair and conversation (no 
doubt with some important man) to acknowledge the greeting: 
of three farmers by the side of the track, is, to my mind, a 
great democrat and a great man, and I trust you will find 
room to publish this incident, as a tribute to hin. and as my 
personal thanks to him for giving us a very proud moment. 

I am, Sir, &c., H. G. Puck, 

Cochrane, Alberta, Canada, 


THE PRONUNCIATION OF LATIN 
| To the Editor of the Specrator.| 
Sin,—-It appears to have escaped the notice of your correspon. 
dent, Mr. H. G. Warren, that Lusius is not a misspelling of 
Lucius, but a different name. Lucius is a praenomen, 7.¢., 
the personal name of an individual, whereas Lusius is a gentile 
name, 7.¢., the name common to all the members of a clan. 
Lucius Lusius Geta was Praetorian Prefect, and afterwards 
Prefect of Egypt, in the reign of the Emperor Claudius. 
Lucius was his praenomen, Lusius his nomen, and Geta his 
cognomen ; but if **c” were pronounced ‘ s ” the praenomen 
and the nomen would have sounded alike. In the name Lusius 
Maximus, Lusius is the nomen and Maximus the cognomen, 
the praenomen having apparently been omitted.—I am, Sir, 
«e., JouN Gavin Tart, 
13 Argyle Street, Inverness, 


THE LATE SIR MORELL MACKENZIE 
[To the Editor of the Srv.ctaTor.| 

Sir,---l’our weeks after the death of his father--July, 1888 — 
the German Kaiser caused an official report of the illness and 
death of his father, Kaiser Friedrich, to be published. The 
book printed in the Reichsdriickerei, Berlin, is entitled : 
Die Krankheit Kaiser Friedrichs nach amtlichen Quellen und 
den im Koniglichen Hausministerium niedergelegten Berichten 
der Aerzte: Bardeleben, v. Bergmann, Bramann, Gerhardt, 
Kussmaul, Landgraf, Moritz Schmidt, Schrotter, Tobold, 
Waldeyer. The facts and dates were taken from the official 
sources and the documents of the medical attendants. The 
English medical Press and medical societies of rank at that 
time took the part of the German doctors. This fact led me 
to expect that the inaccurate version given by Dr. Irwin 
Moore in a recent issue of the Spectator would be set right 
by some English medical authority. As this has not been 
done so far, I beg you to publish the following : 

It is an undeniable fact that the German doctors diagnosed 
that the Crown Prince was suffering from cancer of the larynx 
on May 20th, 1887. Then Mackenzie was called, who rejected 
this diagnosis and guaranteed that he would heal the disease 
without an operation. On the strength of this verdict the 
immediate operation was deferred—and a year later Kaiser 
Friedrich died of cancer of the larynx. Prince Wilhelm used 
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al his influence to support the German doctors and save his 
father’s lif: th rough an immediate operation. The subsequent 
development , roved him to be in the right. 

Mackenzie’: position is absolutely incomprehensible for 
every medical man. Considering his experience in such 
cases he ought to have realized his tragic mistake sooner, 
and at once corrected his wrong diagnosis. His reluctance 
to allow any other doctors near the Crown Prince after having 
assumed the responsibility for his treatment may have origin- 
ated in the feeling that his diagnosis was wrong. 

The small portion of the tumour that was removed with the 
forceps contained no cancer ; this is a conclusive proof of the 
small area of the disease at this moment. Had the portion 
been taken from the middle of the growth, Virchow would 
certainly have given the diagnosis of a malignant growth. 
Once the character of the disease was clearly defined at this early 
staze the chances for a radical operation were excellent. The 
great surgical skill of an authority such as Ernst von Bergmann 
wa; would beyond doubt have saved the life of the Crown 
Prince, as Bergmann had succeeded in saving so many other 
patients in similar cases. It was not Mackenzie's fear of the 
hig mortality in such cases, as he maintained, that led him 
to refuse his consent to an operation, but his wrong diagnosis 
of the disease and his promise to heal it without operation. 
When in the autumn of the same year, 1887, he confessed his 
error in his diagnosis it was much too late for a radical opera- 
tion. 

These are the facts of the case as proved by the official 
documents. Consequently the accusations made by the 
Kaiser against Mackenzie are both correct and justified, and 
cannot be refuted._-I am, Sir, &c., 

Dr. MED. Ernst O. G. Scuvurrze, 
Assistant to the late Dr. Ernst von Bergmann, 
Berlin, 


CAN OUR POLO TEAM BEAT THE 
AMERICANS ? 
[To the Editor of the Srecrator.] 
Sir,—As an old polo player, I write to give you some news 
which I have just received from America, regarding the 
Army in India team, representing Hurlingham, which is to 
play the famous American four to-day. 

The Army in India team, as you know, is composed of 
Major Atkinson at back (he played in the 1924 International 
match against America and captains the team), Captain 
Roark at No. 3, Major Williams at No. 2 and Captain Pert 
at No. 1. According to the New York papers, Roark is the 
backbone of our side —** with him in such fine form the British 
ure areal menace to lift the cup. If the American four can 
stop Roark, they can retain the cup with ease ; if they can’t 
stop him, the cup is due for an ocean voyage.” 

So well has our team played in practice that the Americans, 
after trying other combinations, have had to revert to the 
hitherto invincible four who won the International Match of 
1924. But this great team, by no means young men then, 
will unquestionably feel the added weight of three years. 
Mr. Milburn can hardly expect to retain all his old dash, nor 
is Mr. Stevenson (who had such a bad fall in 1924) as young 
as he was. Mr. Watson Webb is a wonderful No. 1, but he 
is faced with as brilliant and a steadier player than Mr. Lacey 
in 1924, in the person of Captain Roark. As to Major Atkinson, 
on his day and hour he is a tower of strength. Put him on 
his mettle in a closely contested match and he is one of the 
hardest backs in the world to beat. He is a magnificent horse- 
man, and drives the ball up through the game exactly to his 
forwards. As to Major Williams, by all accounts he has 
come back to the top of his form. Captain Pert is a great big 
No. 1, with good control of the ball, accuracy, calmness, and 
a strength that may, and one hopes will, give the redoubtable 
Mr. Milburn no opportunity for those spectacular runs up the 
field which are such an asset to his side. There remains 
young Mr. Hitchcock to consider. Certainly he is the finest 
hitter, not only in America, but in the world, taking the bal] 
at any pace and at any angle and driving it as straight as a 
die. I hope the rumour that he is indisposed is not true, for 
his play is worth crossing the Atlantic to see ; but if he should 
be off his game, that fact will undoubtedly help our side. 

The Army in India team is young and strong, used to fast 
grounds and the strenuous style of play which our English 





—— 








turf does not eresurege. They are a friendly, well-managed, 
serious team, unhampered by the regrettable mistakes which 
cecurred in 1924. The American team are the more experi. 
enced, but also a great deal the older team. One day their 
splendid combination must collapse before the attack of 
younger men, and there is quite a sporting chance that it may 
happen to-day.—I am, Sir, &c., BENGAL LANCER. 


THE LEAGUE OF NATIONS 
[To the Editor of the Seecraror.| 

Sin,— May I congratulate you on your decision to devote 4 
page of the Spectator to League of Nations news, &c., weekly? 
Such publicity must help forward the work of World Peace, 
I wish that other journals would follow your splendid lead,— 
I am, Sir, &c., 

(Rev.) 

Rous Lench Rectory, Evesham. 


ARNOLD F. DAuNCcEY, 


AN ANONYMOUS FRIEND 
[To the Editor of the Srecrator.| 
Sirn,—Will you kindly permit me, through your columns, 
to thank the good friend who has, for a long time, regularly 
sent me a copy of the Spectator? Kach week I derive great 
pleasure from its pages, and am always grateful to my 
benefactor for giving me what I could not afford to buy 
I think I ought to know the handwriting, but cannot deter, 
mine who my Liverpool friend is.—I am, Sir, &c., 
THe Recror or LoppINGcTon, Kerrerinc, 


Poetry 
Volicre Fantastique 


Sirens 
MAIDENS and seabirds, lovelier 
Than Aphrodite’s self they were, © 
Whose song lured even Orpheus. 
Only Ulysses on his mast, 
Hearing them, seemed to scorn—and passed, 
They dived to death, shamed, amorous. 
Scarecrow 
His fortress is 2 wide domain 
In happy summer fields of grain 
That winged black robbers try to storm, 
He routs them from his citadel 
Who is a faithful sentinel 
Despite his ragged uniform. 
Roc 
Observe the giant cormorants 
That feed their young on elephants 
And look like storm clouds in the sky. 
Their eggs resemble mosques—ah well !— 
Such are the yarns that sailors tell, 
And it is known they never lie. 
Raven 
Corvus, a croaking ebon bird, 
Told to Apollo all he heard, 
And thus became his messenger. 
Though evil-omened and despised 
He is in stars immortalized : 
So the astronomers aver. 
Harpies 
These women-birds of Zeus were fair, 
With gleaming wings and flowing hair, 
That suddenly to earth would come 
And through the tempests swoop and whirr, 
They captured souls for Jupiter 
And bore them to Elysium, 
Haleyon 
Behold the happy haleyon 
That confidently broods upon 
December's grim uncertain wave! 
Her faith is paid with seas of glass 
As far and high the tempests pass, 
For rainbows shine above the brave. 


LILIAN WultTe SPENCER. 
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This Week’s Books 


Mr. GeorrFREY Keynes and the Nonesuch Press are to be 
congratulated once more on their splendid Pencil Drawings 
of William Blake (35s.). Here is some of the best of 
Blake, and it is indeed amazing that his pencil drawings and 
drafts for engravings have been considered of less importance 
than his more finished work. After all, we do not come to 
Blake for technique (although that also is sometimes of a 
high order) but for imagination ; and it is in the first flush of 
creation that we here catch the master at work. What 
amazing autumn evenings those must have been with Varley 
in 1819, when the illustrious dead posed for the two artists, 
jn visions ! It was then that Blake drew * The Man who built 
the Pyramids *’ with his blubber lips and dog's teeth, and. by 
far the best conception of Socrates that the world will ever 
have, and Caractacus, looking like Hindenburg, and the 
half-devilish, half-Buddhist ** man who instructed Mr. Blake” 
and the strange, haunting “* Saul, King of Israel, somewhat 
influenced by the evil spirit.” What a gorgecus book—what 
excellent reproductions and worthy text! 
* * * * 

“Blake has not been understood. He will continue not 
to be understood,” is Mr. Jack Lindsay's pessimistic commen- 
tary on the probable result of his own little book— William 
Blake (Fanfrolico Press. 3s. 6d.).. No simple analysis will 
yield us the truth about Blake, and, to do Mr. Lindsay's 
examination justice, his is very far from being such, as he 
makes an attempt to define ‘‘ a passionate vision of life in 
terms dictated by that vision’s unity,” whatever that may 
mean. But to explain all of Blake is rather like trying to 
solve a puzzle devised by a person under the influence of an 
hypnotic spell, and, as Mr. Lindsay says himself, the anatomiza- 
tion of an intellect is ** a wild, dangerous, and infinite process.” 
May we not leave analysis alone, and say with Keats :— 


** Beauty is truth, truth beauty— that is all 
Ye know on earth, and all ye need to know ” ? 


* * * * 


The world of Punch—and that must be very nearly the 
whole world—-will like to possess in one volume Parrot Pie 
(Harrap, 6s.)—a collection of Mr. W. K. Seymour's pleasant 
parodies of some fifty writers of the day. With so rich a 
bagful of sweets it is unwise to browse wholesale and 
embarrassing to be invited to choose, but we particularly 
like * Johnny Ludlow,” after Mr. A. KE. Housman :— 

** When first I came to Ludlow 

My heart was young and free ; 

1 wore my Sunday breeches... 
and commend the pseudo Mr. Michael Arlen’s suggestion in 
The Green Spat for a light supper on “ ortolans, collops, 
truffles, oysters, caviare, larks’ tongues, and aspidistra shoots **; 
while Sir Henry Newbolt is made to sing at the Round Pond :— 

“ Yarnder dip the white gulls, yarnder go the prams 
Wi’ nursemaids wheeling babies home to tea.” 
* * * * 

The Trust Houses, Limited, issue at the nominal price of 
two shillings, Tales of Old Inns; a little volume which, by 
reason of its charming illustrations by Mr. W. M. Keesey, 
itis pleasant to possess, in addition to its being an uncommonly 
useful guide to finding quarters in a strange town. In fact, 
our American visitors could hardly possess a better guide to 
some of England’s representative old inns, on all of which 
interesting historical annotations are added. Many pleasant 
memories come back as we turn the pages of this book—-of 
the * Flying Horse’ at Nottingham, of the Colchester ‘Red 
Lion's > exquisite facade, and of that glorious specimen of 
the old coaching inn, the ‘ White Horse’ in Dorking High 
Street. But would that the beauty of their exteriors bore 
some relation to their skill in cooking cabbage ! 

* * * * 

Mr. William Margrie has written a very odd book about 
a superman, called The Story of a Great Experiment. If 
Messrs. Watts had published it in demy quarto, on vellum, 
at several guineas, with suitable pictures and Press publicity, 
this book might have caused a stir. But as a diminutive 
novel, priced at half-a-crown, with little to guide us about 
Mr. Margrie’s qualifications except the opinion of kindly 


Mr. Shaw—** You remind me of Hogarth and Fielding ”— 
it is merely perplexing. The story is quite unlike anything 
we ever read or tried to read. It neither convinces nor 
entertains. Yct there is something about the style that 
makes one want to go on. ‘ Well done, Donald Fraser,” 
says the author to his hero, “ you have given the world a 
new hope, a new inspiration, a new faith.’ And Mr. Margrie 
has written a new sort of book, with many ideas in it, but no 
system, 
* * * * 

Madame Vahdah Jeanne Bordeux was living in Italy during 
the time of the Socialist régime, and saw the rise of Fascism 
and its necessity. She has written a big volume on her hero— 
Bonito Mussolini—the Man (Hutchinson, 18s.), which is 
well illustrated and easy to read. We feel, however, that 
reverer pruning and editing would have resulted in a better 
bcok. However that may be, the following quotation from a 
spcech of Signor Mussolini to his followers reveals a side of 
him that is not generally understood in England. ** Cure 
yourselves of me! The idea does not die with the passing 
ofaman. It is divine and immortal. The apprebation that 
comes to us in our work is determined by the fact that Fascism 
is a spiritual force.” 

* * * * 

Mr. Finberg is certainly to be congratulated on his abridg- 
ment of Ruskin’s Modern Painters (Bell. 10s.). Ruskin’s 
prose, as he says, is so fearless and uncompromising, so clear, 
eloguent and delightful that even his errors are illuminated. 
But the bulk of Modern Painters is certainly against it in this 
flippant age; besides, Ruskin himself said that if he had 
thought cnly of his future fame he would have written one 
volume, not five. Here then we may find a thoughtfully 
winnowed Ruskin, giving us the stately march of his argument, 
his high vision of beauty, better than any superficial reading 
of his five books could do. 

* * * * 


Samuel Butler's preface to Shakespearc’s Sonnets Recon- 
sidercd (Cape, 7s. €d.) raises ghosts of Victorian controversies. 
Writing in 1899, he mentions that he himself has been taxed 
with writing a pocm in the Spectator, signed S.B., of which 
he knows nothing! The Sonnets will probably remain a 
mystery to the end of time, but whoever Mr. W. HH. was, there 
is no doubt that he evoked some of the most beautiful lines, 
some of the Ceepest thought in cur language: we see here 
(and here only) the soul of Shakespeare and the lJightnings 
of his intimate mind. 

* * * * 

In our review of The Magic Mountain, by Thomas Mann 
(Secker, 18s.), in our issue of August 27th, we should have 
ascribed the translation to Mrs. Lowe-Porter (not Mr.), 


General Knowledge Questions 


Tue Editor awards the prize of one guinea offered weekly 
for the best thirteen general knowledge questions and answers 
to “ M. B.S.” for the following : 


Questions on Robert Browning 


1, Which is the longest and most important of Browning’s 
poems ? 

2. Mention three poems in which he alludes to Mrs. Browning. 

8. Where did Browning die ? 

4, What country does he describe as “* woman-country, wooed 
not wed,” and where ? 

5. Who was the *‘ Faultless Painter ” who gives name to poem ? 

6. Who was the “ Lost Leader” ? 

7. Which poems are these quotations from ; a) “ All's love, 
vet all’s law.” (6) “Take away love and our earth is a tomb.” 
(c) “ Love is all and Death is nought ” ? 

8. Whose was the “ Death in a Desert ” ? 

9. Who sang: 

**({od’s in His Heaven, 
All’s right with the world ” ? 

10. Who “ frustrated the Arian in three sips "1 

11. In which poem is Lazarus described ? 

12. Who was strangled by her lover ? 

13. What word did Browning say was “ graved inside his heart ” 1 


Answers will be found on page 392, 
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The Body of Incorruption 


The Tibetan Book of the Dead. By W. Y. Evans-Wentz. With 
Fereword by Sir John Woodroffe. (Oxford University Press. 
16s.) 

No understanding of this extraordinary book is possible unless 
we try to see it through Buddhist eyes. We must understand, 
to begin with, that the supreme heresy is to believe that 
phenomenal appearances are real. The phenomenal world of 
name, form, time, place, and causation is not the real world for 
our Tibetan lamas and their followers, any more than it is 
the real world to St. Paul. We must look beyond it, to that 
which is imperishable. 

Again, we must remember that all the earlier books of the 
Vedic sages—from which the present work undoubtedly 
derives—have an esoteric as well as an exoteric meaning. 
All the great teachers of the world have spoken in parables, 
particularly the rishis. They did so to preserve a certain body 
of knowledge for the benefit of the elect. They believed 
knowledge was a dangerous tool in the hands of the ignorant 
‘and who would be so bold as to deny it to-day ?), and did 
not cast their pearls before swine ; we must therefore approach 
their work with caution and due consideration of the effect it 
was intended to produce in the mind of the reader. 

A full comprehension of this book would be possible to not 
more than half a dozen men in the West, versed in the practice 
as well as the theory of Yoga, but this need not deter us 
from considering its literary and imaginative qualities. There 
is little probability that this guide-book for ghosts will be of 
personal use to our readers. None the less, it well rewards 
perusal. It consists, then, of the translation of an ancient 
Tibetan manuscript called the Bardo Thdédol, made by the late 
Lama Kazi Dawa-Samdup. who when he died was a Tibetan 
Professor in the University of Calcutta, and who had pre- 
viously served a long discipleship under a guru in Bhutan. 
Dr. Evans-Wentzin his turn was a disciple of the late Lama's, 
and has edited the translation, contributing a learned intro- 
duction and valuable notes. Finally, Sir John Woodroffe, 
the greatest English authority on Tantrik Yoga, has written 
a brilliant preface, partially digesting for us the rather strong 
meat of the ** science of death ”’ which follows. 


The first part of “* The Profound Doctrine of the Emancipat- 
ing of the Consciousness by Meditation” provides a very minute 
description of the moment of death. I give here only a 
paraphrase because without a study of such books as The 
Serpent Power and Natures Finer Forces the allusions in the 
text to the various centres of consciousness would be difficult 
to follow. When the expiration of breath has ceased, the 
vital force is considered to have passed to the heart and to rest 
there for a few instants. During these moments, the Clear 
Light of Reality (to which mystics of both East and West 
so often refer) will flash on the mind of the physically-dead. 
But tied as is the ordinary individual to the world of 
appearances, his vitality will turn inward to the body instead 
of outwards to liberation. In normal circumstances this occurs 
about twenty minutes after death. 

The transition state is one of extreme importance at the 
deathbed, and as in Catholic and Hindu ritual for the dying 
there is constant prayer and repetition of sacred names, so 
also in Tibet does the officiating priest prepare the mind of 
the moribund by prayer. But the lama is charged with what 
would appear to us as the ultra-sacerdotal function of directing 
the vitality as well as the imagination of the patient on its 
proper path. When breathing is about to cease the patient 
is turned over onto his right side and his jugulararteries are 
pressed so that his consciousness shall be ** unable to descend 
from the brain” and shall leave his body from the higher centre, 
the sahasrara padma, or thousand-peta!led-jewel-of-the-lotus, 
identified by some (but very likely wrongly, for these psychic 
centres need have no exact physical equivalents) with the 
optic thalamus, whence the soul emerges by the foramen of 
Monro, to begin her discarnate wanderings. 

Those who in this life have achieved the firm and tranquil 
state of meditation (dhyana) will see the Clear Light for 
longer than those of unsound nerves or evil life, for whom the 
state will endure * only so long as would take to snap a finger 
or the time taken for the eating at a meal.” But soon or late, 


unless the patient is a yogi, trained to hold his mental! pathway 
serenely towards Reality, his spirit passes out of the regio, 
of the Illimitable Mind and instead of being freed from the 
cycle of birth and death it begins to long again for life op 
earth. Few of us, in Tibet or Tooting, recognize the Clear 
Light when it shines. ** Even in the after-death stage the 
deceased imagines that he has a physical body though he has 
been severed from it by the high surgery of death.” 

The shape of the defunct—a real shape as the Tibetans 
believe with astral nerves and astral brain still functioning. 
although without the possibility of physical expression— 
wanders about for forty-nine days in the twilight of the god 
and demons. By about the fifteenth day, the past life of the 
ghost has become dim and if he has not been previously 
liberated by merging with the cosmic consciousness, be begins 
to seek re-birth. His future is indicated by certain premoni. 
tory signs which represent the first movements of desir 
towards fulfilment. His character and actions on earth maj 
lead him to suffer pains of hell in a subtle body which cannot 
be injured or destroyed, but in which he may suffer atrocious 
pain. On the other hand the beauty that he made, or that he 
served on earth may return to him now for his solace. He may 
hear the beat of far-off seas, know the tenderness of twilight 
the jubilance of dawn, sense again the pageant of his trans. 
muted senses, attuned to rhythms he never reached in flesh 
But unless desire for actions be dead and the mind resting 
in that smooth stream which is nirvana, the astral bod) 
will sooner or later be whirled and swirled towards th 
banks of earthly life again. From the river of re-birth th 
disembodied soul shall see visions of flesh and blood and 
urgently desire a form thereof, to express itself once more i 
the world of men. Still we may attempt to close the gate ot 
the body and turn the soul back from its re-descent into a 
material envelope. Three methods are given for this closing 
of the gate of the body waiting to receive a soul. If they fai 
as they generally do, and the desire of another life prevail: 
even then we may choose a fit body to receive us. We ar 
responsible therefore, according to this philosophy, for our own 
birth. There is no use quarrelling with our family. We 
chose it, if we could only remember. 

Dr. Evans-Wentz does not believe that the higher lamair 
teachings turn towards migration into sub-human lives 
Indeed, it is fairly clear that these doctrines are little different 
from what science and psychology teach to-day in but slight! 
different form. There is a vast subconscious field below tly 
threshold of consciousness in every human being. Chiaractet 
moulds destiny. Actions continue indefinitely like the ripple 
in a pond. The child is largely the outcome of its heredity 
Here we have just what the Tibetan lamas have been teaching 
for thousands of years, rather more picturesquely put than Hert 
Jung’s essays in the same direction, but hardly less definitels 

As Huxley said long ago (long, that is, for the little span that 
the West has given to the consideration of such things). the 
moral and intellectual essence of a man 
‘does verily pass over from one fleshly tabernacle to 
and does really transmigrate from generation to generation. ... 
In the new-born infant, the character of the stock lies latent, and 
the Ego is little more than a bundle of potentialities. But, ver 
early, these become actualities ; from childhood to age they manifest 
themselves in dullness or brightness, weakness or strength, vicious 
ness or uprightness ; and with each feature modified by contiuenc 
with another character, if by nothing else, the character | 
on to its incarnation in new bodies. The Indian philoso; 
called character, as thus defined, karma... .”’ 






In this brief notice my aim has been to present, however 
crudely, the salient features of an interesting and important 
Tibetan book in the simplest possible language. Time, which 
mellows all things, seems to me to have flavoured and enriched 
these philosophies of our early ancestors. They may be read 
and re-read, revealing always new facets of truth and modern- 
ities which are sometimes startling. Orientalists and students 
of comparative religion will find a mine of knowledge in the 
Tibetan Book of the Dead, and it is good news that Dr. vans 
Wentz has another translation of his late guru in_ store 
for us. Compared to the Western psychologists these sages 
appear to be professionals. They have experimented on theit 
own brains and bodies instead of theorizing from animals; 
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and have even arrested their heart-beat and consciousness, 
so as to come as near as may be to that final mystery of which 
we know so little. Their reports, therefore, are of things seen 
and felt and nearer the Truth, it seems to me, than much of 
what passes for psychology in Europe and America. Ours 
is a baby science of psychology after all; scarcely out of its 
nursery half-century. In India it has grown with the tradition 
ef 5.000 years. Guinea-pigs may tell us the secrets of the soul, 
put I would back the Brahmins. 

A word to the reader who knows nothing of Eastern philoso- 
phies, for this book is for him also. Let him read Sir John 
Woodroffe’s preface first, then Dr. Evan-Wentz’s addenda at 
the end of the book, especially the sections on Yoga, Tan- 
tricism, and Reality. Then let him turn to the book itself, 
beginning on page 85. My advice to him would be to read the 
Introduction last. 

We of the feverish West have something vet to acquire 
which cannot be snapshotted or typed or card-indexed or 
displayed as a specimen or administered by doses. We need 
not go to Tibet, of course, for this precious provender of the 
soul: but for those of us who like to travel in mind as well 
as body, there is much to learn from that quiet and remote 
people of the Himalayas who have carried down in unbroken 
tradition from lama to disciple, in singular purity, and for 
unknown thousands of years (long before we had emerged from 
savagery at any rate, or the Jews from flirtation with Baal), 
a body of thought which still contains some of the loftiest 
expressions of the spirit of man, 

F. Yreats-Brown. 


Archaeology and the New 
Testament 


Bulletin of the John Rylands Library; July, 1927. (Longmans. 
2s. td.) 

Tut John Rylands Library Bulletin is always full of interest, 
primarily for scholars, as in the seventy pages of photographic 
facsimile of recently discovered Syriac MSS. of Apocryphal 
literature contained in the present number, to which we shall 
presently revert, but it also appeals to all who take concern 
in art and letters. We are particularly indebted to the con- 
tributions of Dr. Rendel Harris, as brilliant in scholarship 
as they are happy in expression: in the first place for an 
article on “Glass Chalices in the First Century,” and 
secondly for his Introductions to three ‘* Woodbrooke 
Studies,” in which edition and translation have been supplied 
by his friend, Dr. Mingana. 

In his own epigrammatic way Dr. Rendel Harris writes : 
“Leonardo da Vinci asks me to say that he was following the 
historical methed in painting a restaurant and not a church, 
and a table rather than an altar.” Well, it is an old comment 
that the great fresco of the Last Supper was a powerful, if 
unrecognized, agent in the revolution of men’s thought 
which brought about the Reformation. Dr. Harris alludes to 
Dr. Salmon’s “tunnel theory of Church history; some 
thange, of whose causes we are not fully aware, befell the 
Church between A.D. 60 and a.p. 100, The prophet enters the 
period, and the priest emerges: the Agapé goes in, and the 
Eucharist is evolved ; the Lord’s Table goes in, and the Altar 
comes out. Leonardo boldly returns to the primal period, 
with results on the imagination of his and succeeding ages 
which he could not have forescen. He has always been sup- 
posed, however, to have committed an anachronism by 
placing glass cups on the Table. It seems now, from a dis- 
overy by Dr. Deissmann, that drinking cups of glass were in 
extensive use, and * would be on sale in the Jerusalem bazaars 
f the first century ~ ; indeed. in Egypt they were the cups of 
the poor, and probably of a Church which said, * Silver and 
gold have I none.” Perhaps it was a little mistake to crowd 
references to the * Grail cup” into the paper. The Grail, 
notwithstanding Tennyson's Zdylls, may not have been the 
Cup of the Last Supper at all, but a pair of cruets (seen on 
Somerset monuments as the arms of St. Joseph) containing 
the blood, or sweat, or water from the pierced Side on the 
Cross. Moreover, there is a vast Grail literature. and it is not 
% certain that the Legend was not adopted from obscure 
Eastern sources as an Angevin manifesto against the Papacy ; 
at all events, there are connexions, and the first Chronicles 


hail from the Troubadours of Provence, a seat of heresy, and 
from a chaplain of Henry II.s Court, Walter Map. We have 
lost a clue; we do not even know the reason of the ever- 
smouldering vendetta between the House of Anjou and the 
ofiictal Church. Dr. Harris makes an interesting philologica] 
point when he states that * Sangreal” has been wrongly 
divided, and * should read, not as San Graal, but as Sang 
Real, or Royal Blood, which suggests that the legend has come 
across from France, and that there was never anything of the 
nature of a Grail.” Little doubt of the first deduction, we 
should say ; much of the second. But we must not pause, 
On the rim of these drinking glasses has been discovered a 
legend : ** What are you here for? Be merry.” Adding the 
salutation, * Friend,” and omitting ** Be merry,” Dr. Harris 
detects an allusion to Christ's words to the traitor Judas in 
Gethsemane: ** Wherefore art thou come?” It is a sug- 
gestive reference, and doubtless the Revisers were in error in 
altering the question to a command, although they had the 
authority of one Latin MS..the Armagh Gospels, behind them. 
But Dr. Harris, like most commentators, fails to note the 
Lord's constant Socratic use of the question, interrogative, 
rhetorical, ironic : it was a marked trait of His teaching, is 
common to all four Gospels, and is especially noticeable 
in moments of emotion, such as would be the crisis of the 
Betrayal. Luke alone records nearly a hundred questions of 
Christ. 

We must now turn to the other contribution of Dr. Rendel 
Harris, his introductions, of engrossing interest and charm, 
to the three documents, a New Jeremiah Apocryphon. a New 
Life of John the Baptist, and Some Uneanonical Psalms. If 
it is difficult to understand the mediaeval mind, the mind that 
eraved for apocalyptical literature is still further removed 
from us. It is, however, increasingly important to take it 
into account. For it colours part of the Gospels, portions ef 
the Epistles, and all of the Revelation. Of apocryphal writings 
in general it may be briefly said that they were dictated either 
in circumstances of stress, to prophesy future triumph for the 
Church or the people of God, or to gratify natural curiosity 
by filling up obvious lacunae in the history of Christ, or, as in 
our second instance, of the Baptist. There is a special point 
of interest in the Jeremiah Apocryphon. It is written in 
* Garshuni,” that is, Arabic with Syriac lettering. To us it is 
the wildest mixture of names and dates: Jeremiah, always a 
Jewish hero, Ebedmelech, Baruch, Ezra (whom the Koran 
thought to be a Jewish divinity), Daniel, Ezekiel, Nebuchad- 
nezzar, Cyrus (unexpectedly 2 villain of the piece). and the 
Archangel Michael all play parts. We must leave it to Dr. 
Harris's ability to explain the real value of the medley, to 
indicate proof that a Greek text underlies the Arabic, and 
that, in the account of the triumphal return from captivity of 
the Jews, Tatian’s Diatessaron. with its account of the 
Triumphal Entry of Jesus into Jerusalem, has been drawn 
upon. But something else has been drawn upon. A phrase, 
‘the branches of palm trees,” is used. and the waving of 
palm branches is mentioned only in the Fourth Gospel. 
But this is not all. A peculiar expression is employed: *“* the 
hearts * or * pith of the palm trees.” Now in an early Irish 
Gospel known as “ Armachanus ” we get a similar rendering 
of John xii. 13, * medullas palmarum.”’ Comparison with 
other attempts to render the word into Latin suggests that 
this is the first Latin rendering, and since there is a similar 
Syriac translation of Leviticus, where the Feast of Tabernacles 
is described, ** we may say.” writes Dr. Rendel Harris, * that 
it is a Svriac Gospel of John which has furnished * the pith of 
the palms * both to East and West.” At any rate, here is the 
earliest known quotation from John, in an Apocryphal writer 
who is under the influence of the Infancy sections of both 
Matthew and Luke. And the inference is that the date of the 
Fourth Gospel is at least very much earlier than the latter 
half of the second century, where it was once the critical 
fashion to place it. 

These Woodbrooke Studies deserve the attention of all 
students interested in the problem of apocalyptical and 
apocryphal literature gencrally, and in particular in the 
problem of the Fourth Gospel and its provenance. 
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The Legendary Poet 
Allegra. By Armitstead C. Gordon. (Methuen. 10s. €d.) 


IN carly childhood it was my fortune to pass enchanted periods 
in the wild and lovely countryside where George Gordon, Lord 
Byron, had caught his first unforgettable impressions of 
beauty and power. There, an enchanting grandmother 
conversed with me on subjects like corpse-candles, dragonflies, 
weasels, fairy women, adders, kelpies, and poets. She 
explained that Lord Byron had worn his hair curled high in 
front to conceal two little horns, which, with his mysterious 
hidden feet, admitted his identity with the Prince of Evil. 
Though I courteously dissembled a certain scepticism, I was 
already aware that the great poet would not have been 
displeased at the notion that he had left a track of cloven 
flames even in the Deeside Highlands. 

For early indeed did Byron, begotten by a hazardous 
conjunction of furious races, with those poor cloven feet 
strangely distorted before his birth, predestined to give and to 
receive intolerable suffering, kingly in his essence, yet in his 
blind, baffled rages betraying his nobler self to deeds of ultimate 
discourtesy, in character as in body beautiful and deformed, 
a sensualist from mere vanity and ennui, an angry idealist 
who broke his dark plumes against the bars of an alien society, 
a poet who sang the pride of his own soul and found it suffi- 
cient to great verse like Marlowe and Milton before him, a 
lord of lost legions, and ** the Pilgrim of Eternity,” begin to 
make his biography a matter for myth and legend. 

We wonder sometimes why Byron, of all our pocts, did so 
seize and keep the admiration of Europe, even while he scorn- 
fully stamped his indelible image on a shrinking insular 
consciousness. It may be partly because his poetic effect 
depends not so much on verbal felicities and echoing cadences 
as on wild cataracts and surging waves and rushing fires of 
utterance, communicating an elemental energy that sweeps 
without great diminution into another language. Partly the 
very fact that he was an exile, international in his modes of 
feeling, drinking France and Italy and the Orient like his 
forebears, excited the sympathy of Meditcrranean nations. 
But chiefly he avenges himself on his homeland and continues 
to conquer the stranger by sheer flame of personality, because 
all his gestures, base, princely, perverse, gracious, were so 
charged with bitter passion that he seemed made of mythic 
stuff. The human imagination will always prefer those that 
do poetic things to those that write them. Byron did both, 
and became a legend. His dark-red star survives even his 
beatification by the bourgeois and the solemn rituals of 
centenary celebrations. 

That being so, Mr. Armitstead C. Gordon’s entertaining 
volume seems necdlessly apologetic in tone. Sometimes his 
style is distinctly too frivolous, sometimes his story is disjointed, 
and he records much trivial gossip which is not new, and which 
obscures the greatness of his hero more than diabolic charges 
could. But he evidently has two intentions, one of which is 
of high value and irterest. He desires to prove, first, that 
Byron's Scottish descent wrought strongly in the paradoxes 
of his character; second, that Clare Clairmont and the birth 
of Allegra counted considerably in the frenzied disagreement 
that culminated in the poet’s separation from his wife. Clare 
and Allegra occupy but a small space in Mr. Gordon’s book; 
he does not seem deeply convinced himself of the importance 
of the most volatile member of the strange Godwin family, 
and she remains for us something of an hysteric type, and a 
good deal of a nuisance—especially to the Shelleys. For 
Byron ‘he seems but a passing episode, though the spirit of 
the child Allegra seems to flit through his melancholy moods 
sometimes like a wild white moth. She died, a charming, 
spoilt thing, before she could realize she was embarrassing ; 
and Shelley has given her an immortal moment in Julian and 
Maddalo. 

No! Clare Clairmont was vain and neurotic, and not even 
seductive enough to charm for long so sophisticated a lover. 
Yet, for all his fascination, Byron was not fortunate in his 
experience of women. In that gross Georgian society a lord 
was expected to be a libertine, and, since Byron unfortunately 
was vain as well as proud, he could not refuse even the easy 
fame of the fatal conqueror of hearts. Each fair face was 
for a little a festival for his eyes, then changed to a pestering 


es 


mask of folly. He sometimes shows the dreadful brutality 
of a true neurasthenic crisis, for he could not really love these 


cétraquée Society women. But the memory of these childish 
loves of his, folded up like pure waterlilies in the dark mystery 
of his suffering, seems to betray a secret longing for something 
remote, exquisite, and ineffably pure in the world of sentiment, 
Perhaps he faintly imagined he would find it in that disastroys 
marriage, when, like many another rake, he mistook prudish. 
ness for chastity and found a spear of ice in his feverish heart, 
Not Clare, certainly not Augusta, was necessary to disunitg 
a pair so completely incompatible. At the end of his life, 
when his masculine spirit had found a man’s work, and his 
Protean genius had beaten an Italian metre into a stanzg 
flexible enough for ali his transitions of wit, melancholy, 
satire, terror, and passion, it seems as if his powers were 
liberated for the first time. Then indeed he created enchanting 
women out of his fantasy, from lyric Haidee to * her frolic 
Grace.” 

Mr. Gordon's other theme is an absorbing one, and deserves 
more analysis than he has given it. Undoubtedly Byron’s 
descent from violent and romantic Scots nobles worked more 
burningly in his veins than that from the sordidly wicked 
family that stole its Abbey from the monks. But though the 
author of this book claims kinship with the Gight Gordons, 
he is superficial, both in his sense of Scotland, and of the 
Gordon psychology. Too few people remember the passionate 
history of Scotland. Mr. Gordon makes the usual allusions 
to Scottish caution and Scottish thrift. When have the Scots 
been cautious in love or war?) When have they been less than 
extravagant in hospitality ? Byron’s spendthrift ways were 
Gordon ways. True, the Gight branch acquired a some. 
what sinister renown. The Huntly Gordons, however, long 
maintained a tradition of gaiety, beauty, splendour, and kingly 
blood that was a danger to reigning dynasties. Hcredity 
may be almost cancelled out by environment: in Byron's 
case pride of ancestry was at least an illusion so strong as to 
be a determining factor in his fate, encouraging him in wild 
excesses, yet strengthening in him that inexplicable authority 
which made young pocts feel at his death as if some great 
planet had forsaken the skies, some vital principle disowned 
the chilling airs of Earth. 

Racuet ANNAND Tay or. 


Hakluyt—First Naval Propagandist 


The Principal! Navigations, Voyages, Traffiques and Dis- 
coveries of the English Nation, &c. By Richard Hakluyt. 
With introduction by John Masefield. Illustrated. In 8 
volumes (April-October, 1927.) (J. M. Dent and Sons. £ 
the set.) [Vol. I. only reviewed.} 

Parts of Hakluyt are no end good. We have all heard of 

his writings as the sea-epic of England, which does for our 

ocean story what Malory did for the dim beginning of the 
homeland: and like Malory, Hakluyt was a clergyman, with 
an unclerical bee in his bonnet. Only there the parallel ends. 

Hakluyt preaches. He thought that England's heritage 

was the high sea and feared (in the days of Elizabeth !) that 

we were neglecting it. So he compiled a blue-bookish thesis, 
to prove that we had been, were, and would ever be great in 
so far as we were active on the seas and beyond them. His 
book was propaganda, himself more sustained and more 
industrious than most writers-with-a-moral ; and he has been 
justified in the ten generations which have succeeded him. 
More than most writers. Yet I'm not sure that Hakluyt 
is a writer, really. Take this first volume. It starts with 

Geoffrey of Monmouth, and goes through Bede, to the Cinque 

Ports, via the Steelvard to the Hansa towns, and back to the 

Libel of English Policy. The first 250 pages are dry and dusty 

quotations (except the history of King Edgar, where Dr. 

Dee makes us chuckle) in the manner of some schools of 

Modern History. His own age, by the voice of Michael 

Drayton, called him ‘ industrious.” Mr. Masefield quotes 

this in his interesting introduction, but goes further, to call 

him an “almost perfect’ editor. I doubt whether many 
people will agree. Hakluyt’s English is not fine, but plain and 
sensible. His adjectives are judicious, his sentences cumbrous 
and involved, like so much sixteenth-century prose, in its 
elaborate adolescence. His language is sober: whereas 
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Adlington (for example) had a trick of words which clash on 
his reader's minds, and jet out sparks of delight. Hakluyt 
does not surprise us. It would be diflicult to write well with 
your eye on a Secretary of State. He tries to keep his eyes 
on two or three Secretaries of State at once, to judge by his 
epistles dedicatory. 

Perhaps he was too conscientious. He was marshalling 
facts in his brief, and scorned to rush his hearers away on a 
current of emotion. Also he thought completeness the duty 
of an editor. Did not Raleigh begin his history with the 
Creation ? We would have preferred from him ** Memoirs 
of the Court of Elizabeth.” Hakluyt was collecting the ma- 
terials of the maritime history of England, and aimed to be 
exhaustive, every-sided and authoritative. The Times Law 
Reports do much the same in their province. If his questions 
were still being ventilated, in suspense. we might approve 
such seriousness. But the very completeness of his victory 
has made him superfluous with the superfluousness which 
would have been Nelson’s had he survived Trafalgar. Especi- 
ally to-day when our national mind is wandering in the shades 
of a spiritual Jutland, trying to turn over a new leaf. Are 
we to thank God for the R.A.F., in the new phase ? 

Pending our assault upon the next element, we can give 
Hakluyt thanks for having started our ancestors so well with 
the history of the last one. He made researches into all the 
past that was available to him, and collected the yet abundant 
but fading stories of his contemporaries. The contemporaries 
were the better activity, for him. Since the age of Elizabeth 
the archives and muniment rooms of England have been ran- 
sacked, and we no longer want his help to study Florence of 
Woreester and the rest. But without Hakluyt any quantity 
of Elizabethan sailors’ tales would have been lost. We owe 
him Purchas, too. He inlaid everything he came across, 
good or bad, in his collections. 
we have it well. Where they wrote badly, we have it un- 
adorned. That is one conception of the duty of an editor: 
and Hakluyt, being scientific, accordingly robbed us of what 


Where his sources wrote well, 


might have been a masterpiece. Malory passed all his stuff 
through the mill of his personality, and gave us a miracle of 
goodness. He reaps the reward of being vet read, though a 
fairy-tale ; and of having brought forth masterpieces. This 
Arthurian cycle has a way of transfiguring its servants. cven 
when they are old men, and called Tennyson. From Spenser 
to the ** Waste Land © our thought-maggoty poets have for- 
gotten their riddled minds in the splendid legend. 

Poor Hakluyt’s truth has had a more homespun fate : and 
Ido not think that even this brave effort of Messrs. Dent 
(the volumes are handy and well-printed) will bring him into 
fashion. He is more a quarry than a book, though a most 
excellent quarry. For me the peak of this first volume of the 
new edition is Richard Johnson's four pages (352-356) of life 
among the Samoyedes. He was a servant of Richard Chancc- 
lour, who writes many dull pages about his voyages to Russia. 
Among them this story of Johnson glows like a jewel. HW 
only the servant had written more and the master less ! There 
is colour, too, in the title grant of the Merchant Adventurers, 
and Master Steven Burrough, in a single priceless paragraph, 
brings Sebastian Cabot to life among his lusty ship's company. 
Henry Lane pleads his case in the Russian manner before the 
(zar, and gives us the thriil of strange proceedings, as strange 
a Anthony Jenkinson’s Malestrand, the great whirlpool, 
into which whales were sucked, with a strange pitiful ery. 

Anthony Jenkinson was a friend of Mr. Hakluyt. and his 
journeys in Russia bulk largely in this first volume. Unfor- 
tunately Hakluyt let him off the writing of a proper account 
of his adventures, and printed, instead, the severely business- 
like reports rendered by him to his firm in London. These 
are the notes for a book rather than a book, and they are 
tantalizing, because they lift the veil of life for a moment, only 
to drop it. Jenkinson saw a review of the Russian army 
(423). made notes of mujik life (434-436), visited semi- 
tomad Tartars in their hordes (441, 450), was nearly ship- 
wrecked in the Caspian, rode across Persia, compounded with 
brigands on the banks of the Oxus, and spent Christmas in 
Boklara, after manifold adventures. He could write, too, 
and fad a bright eye and the spirit of his time. He tells us 
how he set up the red cross of St. George over the waves of 
Caspian ** for honour of the Christians,” supposing it had not 
heen seen there before. Hakluyt should have provoked his 


friend to write him a special tale, which would have been worth 
all the careful scholarship which goes before and after. It 
would have been alive, with the liveliness of some of the tales 
which follow in the succeeding volumes. But they must wait 
for another time, Jest I grow as long as Hakluyt, in reviewing 
him. Cc. D. 


The Hammer of Kings 


St. Hugh of Lincoln. By R. M. D.D. Illustrated, 


(S.P.C.K. 7s. Gd.) 


W oolls V; 


Tuer are few more dramatic pictures in history than that 
scene enacted Roche d°Andeli towards the 
end of the year 1198. Hugh Bishop of Lincoln had grievously 
(and unjustifiably) offended Richard Coeur de Lion, and, 
though it kitth Plantagenet, 
the Bishop determined to cross the seas to make his peace 


in the castle of 


was work to face an angry 


in person, Kiss me, my Lord King.” But the King 
turned away. “ You owe me a kiss, for I am come a long 


way to see vou.” Still the King was obdurate, whereon the 
the royal mantle, continued 


The incident 


Bishop, plucking vigorously at 
confidently to press his 
illustrates a leading quality in the 
utter fearlessness, and 
of Malleus Regum, the 
early patron, he openiv faced: 
Richard did not dau 


countered by 


suit, and got his kiss 


character his 


SANT Ss 





this trait derived his sobriquet 
Hammer ot Hienry II., his 
the tempest 

nt him; and the 
the Saint's 


from 
King 
uous rage ot 
subtlety of King John 
The 


Henglish- 


was transparent honesty. 
strength of this Burgundian monk lay in the Church ; 
man he never was, nor any kind of national, but a Churchman 
pure and simple, who was fiercely jealous to protect the 
and also the 
humanity even to the length of taking a convicted thief out 
of the The story of this stalwart 
priest is related in a narrative by Dr. Woolley, 
who is himself a Canon of Lincoln. The narrative 
for it Vita of St. 
Hugh composed by his chaplain and companion, Adam of 
Eynsham, and Adam's story, full of intimate personal detail, 
is stvled by Dr. Woolley * a perfect Life.’ But with 


Church’s every interest, interest of common 


hangman. 
decorous 


hands of the 


contains 


all the essentials, is based on the Magna 


such 


material before him one cannot help remarking that Dr. 
Woolley’s book is a little lacking in life and colour. Still, 


the facts are there, and in sufficient quantity to enable the 
reader to frame his own picture of a great ecclesiastic and a 
very human soul, who would box tbe ears of a blockhead ; 
who, though rigidly abstemious himself, was always cheerful 
and jolly, and would counsel his followers to * 
drink well, and serve God well and devoutly,” 
“loved not Ged only, but also his fellow-men.” 

Is it not the irony of circumstance that this Saint, 
life regarded miracles with distrust, should have been after 
his death in 1200 the oecasion of so many ? 


eat well, and 


who in short 
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The Magazines 


Sir Joun Marrrorr contributes a very interesting paper to 
the Nineteenth Century on “ The Imperial Parliament and 
the Empire.” Lord Milner, as lately as the summer of 
1916, envisaged “‘a number of communities, individually 
autonomous, but constituting collectively a single State, 
speaking with one voice, acting as a unit in international 
politics °"—in short, the apparatus of federalism. It may 
be only a swing of the pendulum, but we have certainly 
receded from that position, and it behoves us to take thought 
for the morrow. Mr. Bernard Darwin writes delightfully, 
as always, on “Early and Modern Golf”) Mr. F. J. P. 
Veale has a clever article on “ Restrictive Legislation,” 
basing his disquisition on Herr Spengler’s classification of 
mankind into the Apollonian man, such as the ancient Greek, 
to whom life was an interpretation not a battle, and the 
Faustian man typified by Torquemada, Marx, Wesley, and 
Mr. ** Pussyfoot ” Johnson, who are crusaders at heart. 

Are our teachers beginning to learn that lessons should 
be out of doors as far as possible 2? This summer it has been 
difficult, but we see in the lively Crouch End High School 
Magazine an illustration of bare-armed, bare-footed girls 
sitting at their desks in the school grounds, imbibing sunlight 
and fresh air with their instruction. We wish this excellent 
practice were commoner, in spite of, indeed because of, our 
bad weather. 


The Journal of Careers (61 Conduit Street, Is.) is an 
excellent magazine for parents, full of ideas. We cannot 


understand how many new openings for a successful career 
exist in this new world of ours, unless we take the trouble 
to find out from a magazine such as this. Who would have 
thought of training their girl as a nursery nurse twenty 
years ago, or their boy as a colloid chemist ? 

That enterprising journal, The Drapers’ Organiser, sends 


us its colour forecast for 1927. Angelica, dove, melon, 
shagreen, mimosa, and moorland purple are some of the 


predicted shades ; they sound as pleasant as they look. 
Health for All—the new ** Nature Cure * magazine—deserves 
a mention, for it is not a faddist’s paper (unless it be a fad 
to endeavour to keep healthy by natural means rather than 
medicine), and there is always something of interest in it, 
us this saying of Diogenes: ‘As houses well stored with 
provisions are likely to be full of mice, so the bodies of those 
that eat much are likely to be full of diseases.” ** Cooking,” 
says Mrs. Lief, * is a crime againsi the body, and its penalty 
is disease. Stop stufling vour children with porridge, pud- 
dings, potatoes, cocoa and cod-liver oil.” She gives a short 
bad food combinations which would save 
untold indigestion if we acted on its recommendations. 


list of good and 


A very full number of the HKinpive Review contains 
interesting articles on British Communism, Chinese 
Nationalism, and the Cinema censorship. The Socialist 
Review publishes a revealing paper-—* The Disease of 


Leftism “— which attacks the 
many Socialists and points out what all reasonable Knglishmen 


know, whatever their political opinions, that life ts founded 


* minority-mentality "of 


on a series of compromises. The National Review has a 
delightful article by Miss Frances Pitt. 

A Notable First Novel 
The Silent Queen. By W. Seymour Leslie. (Cape. 7s. 6d.) 


Mr. Srymour Leszuim has attempted the most diflicult of 
literary puzzles, namely. to find a formula which combines, 
between the covers of a cohering, consecutive book, the 
* spaciousness” (to use his word) of the ‘nineties, the transition 
of the War-period, and what we may call the “jazz” of the 
present day. By “jazz” Ido not mean (nor does he) the 
trivial round of night-clubs, cocktails, and pink legs which 
topic in the sprightly stories of the 
present day and renders them so remarkably unreadable, for 
he is sufficiently fine an observer to be aware that, however 
many of these frail eges are broken, nothing resembling an 


forms sO wearisome a 


es 


eatable omelette will result. But what he does give us is thy 
true jazz of the present day, the squeals and broken rhythm; 
and general monkey-tricks of the mind and _ spirit, belpy 
which after all, as he admirably shows, there still remains 
“when the feast is finished and the lamps expire,” tha 
abiding dream-stulf which is the sweetness and the tragedy 
and the joy of life. No writer can set himself a problem mor 
difficult of solution, for he has to make us feel that the first. 
personal narrator has lived through these epochs and, whik 
affected by each of them in turn, emerges from the last chaptey 
the same individual who takes his header into the first. With. 
out any doubt Mr. Leslie has scored a triumphant success jy 
this synthesis. 

The book opens with high felicity. Instead of being ironica) 
about the demoded ‘nineties he presents us with a pictur 
painted with sincere tenderness and sympathy : instead of 
making us feel how wooden and weary was the life of those 
antediluvian elders, he makes us realize that they were ey, 
tremely human and that their long leisures, their boilings of 
eggs timed by the hour-glass, their picnics, their sedate days 
were just as interesting, and rightly so, as are the scurrying 
of to-day. He does not laugh at them, and thus make 4 
wearisome farce of them, but, observing them with the wise 


wide eyes of childhood, gives us excellent comedy. This 
comedy he presents in a child’s authentic manner: it js 
a series of dissolving views, each vivid in itself, which 
melt into each other with that abstract timelessness of 


survey with which a child always regards its environment 
Dough-nuts and telescopes, glimpses of Queen Victoria, of 
Nara, of an adorable grandmamma who shuts out Horri( 
Truths with her handkerchief, of the new-fangled motor-car 
(too windy for women”’), all occupy for the moment th: 
entire stage and are of equal and absorbing importance. Mr. 
Leslie does not fall into Stevenson's error in supposing that a 
child ever draws any moral reflections from what it sees, and 
ihe first section of his book is a gem of observant and alfection. 
ate paganism. The world is full of fairies (Grandmamma iy 
especial is a fairy), but the child is not of them: it looks at 
their antics and remembers them with the friendliest accuracy 

But this detachment cannot last : as the gleam of fairy-lan 
fades into the light of common day, the child wakes int 
(so-called) realities, and here in his second section of transitior 
Mr. Leslie does not quite keep up the excellence of his comedy 
To be able to preserve the spirit of true comedy withoy 
slipping into satire, caricature, and consequently farce on th: 
one hand, or, on the other, into stodginess, is the rarest ol 
gifts, and Mr. Leslie does not accomplish it. Ife allows hine 
self to ridicule, he gives his puppets ludicrous names like Poot 
and Hercules, and instead of smilingly watching them, he 
pinches and prods them to make them gabble, In itself 
his satire is just and telling, but satire at all, when pure comedy 
is so well within his reach, is, as Grandmamma would have said, 
“asad pity.” Again, to the lay-mind, the element of business 
which strongly enters into the book is not sufliciently clarified 
we know there are Herculean dealings in progress which end 
in the death of Poot, and of which the fluctuations entail 
journeys to Milan, Berlin, and Vienna, but these are dumped 
in a sort of middie distance, neither in the unfocussed back- 
ground nor in the detailed foreground, where such affairs have 
no place and only obstruct free passage. President Hicrcules 
has early interested us with his sense of the romance in busi- 
ness and his intriguing aphorism that *“* beauty is an inevit- 


able function of efliciency,” but our expectations are not 
gratified : he does not fulfil his first promise. 
But it would be a futile critic who took much notice of these 


two defects, for there is plenty to occupy us more legitimately 
in The Silent Queen. In the last and longest section of the 
book, which deals with the present, Mr. Leslie happily recovers 
his sense of comedy, and the two women, Juanita and Wilfreda, 
are adorable. The one, it is true, brings in a note of tragedy, 
but as Socrates proved long ago (though we do noi know his 
reasoning) the muses of tragedy and comedy are the same gifted 
lady. Tragedy and comedy are both artistically genuine, 
whereas the muse of farce, though diverting, is false, and the 
death of Juanita does not outrage our feelings because it is 
poignantly sad. We accept, also, the astonishing statement 
that “‘she never lost her chastity’ whatever she did, just as 
easily as we accept the no more obvious fact that time and 
money were words which had no existence in her vocab ilary: 
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, of the the tragedy of Napoleon’s inner life been so well brought out.”—Referee. unexpectedly, 
pecovers For publication on November ist P 
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Experts tell us and owners all over the world 
confirm that in the 14/45 h.p. 6 cyl. chassis we 
are offering the finest Talbot that has ever been 
produced. 


Our programme for 1928 is to concentrate upon 
this model and to offer it with a variety of body 
types suitable for every possible requirement. 
The 4/5 seater touring car, as illustrated, will be 
equipped with every necessary convenience, 
including all-weather equipment which can 
really be erected or taken down in a few moments, 
and when in position is rigid, draught-proof and 
silent. 

At £395, ready for the road, we claim that no 
better value is obtainable, for, in spite of its 
price, this is a ‘ quality car which maintains the 
Talbot prestige in every detail. 
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How could they? She was a fairy. And Wilfreda is of the 
same breed, till, at the very end, to our delighted surprise, 
she becomes a woman. That again is no outrage: Mr. Leslie 
js right about her, as indeed he is about almost everything in 


this charming and unusual book, 
E. F. BENSON, 


“Friends ” in Fiction 


Our Mr. Dormer. By R. H. Motiram. (Chatto and Windus. 
7s. 6c -) 

Mr. MorrramM has achieved another triumph. Nowadays, 
when good fiction is so plentiful, reviewers are tempted to use 
superlatives indiscriminatively. But in all 
support the publishers’ verdict that this is a “ 
It is remarkably individual alike in theme and style. ‘* Dating 
from before the post offices, the railways and factories, the 
theatres and museums of a modern town,” says Mr. Mottram, 
“the banks of England are the only considerable group of 
public buildings we have produced since we left off building 
cathedrals and castles.” And the banking system, as deve!- 
oped and reflected by three generations of Dormers, is the real 
hero of Mr. Mottram’s new novel. 

Readers familiar with Norwich and Quaker history will 
easily identify the originals of Easthampton and the Dormer 
family. No doubt there will be speculation as to how much is 
fact and how much fiction. One thing at least is certain: 
Mr. Mottram, in following the fortunes of a famous firm of 
East Anglian bankers, has not only given us an absorbing 
story in the conventional sense of the word, but has inter- 
woven with it a particularly brilliant and convincing picture 
of changing conditions and fashions in England from 18138 
util the close of the Great War. The characters of the 
three Dormers themselves—each so representative of his 
own period—glow with life; the domestic and secial back- 
ground of their careers is sketched in with extraordinary 
fidelity and charm ; and the Victorian age as a whole, moving 
on through its successive phases of promise, fulfilment, and 
disintegration, is envisaged with a wonderfully clear eye for 
essentials, and described with a delightful blending of sym- 
pathy, humour, and irony. There is just the right touch of 
sentiment and fantasy in the author's investing with con- 
tinued life the first Mr. Dormer as he hangs after death in his 
heavy gilt frame on the wall of the bank, gazing down, now 
with satisfaction and now with fear and perplexity, upon 
its strangely growing and altering activities. And for sheer 
descriptive skill, we doubt if anything better has been written 
in our time than Mr. Mottram ’s account of Jubilee Night in 
Easthampton, and of the‘ George Inn’ fire that threatened the 
safety of the bank which the third Mr. Dormer had come to 
regard as being inviolably secure even from an act of Ged. 


seriousness we 
great ” book. 


G.. T. 
Two Cases of Theft 
The Decoy. By J.D. Beresford. (Collins. 7s. €d.) 
The Bride’s Prelude. By Mrs. Alfred Sidgwick. (Collins. 7s. 6d.) 


TaEsE two novels have some things in common. In each the 
theme is a theft, by which the mere gross plunder of material 
things is involved with certain deadlier stealths of honour and 
deprivations of love. Each author, again, has written a credit- 
able book that yet leaves a certain disappointment in the 
reader’s mind, as if the true ethical crux of the situation had 
been evaded. In The Decoy one wonders a little if vain 
sacrifice be really a virtue in itself, and if it be indeed nobler to 
withhold pain from a rather chilly uncle than to lessen anxiety 
ina quite adequate sweetheart. While in The Bride’s Prelude 
one is inelined to meditate if it be exactly fair that the criminal 
butler who steals the pearls should be hunted off the scene 
with contumely, while Cressida, who with such poor excuse 
has committed a sin more immoral, though not illegal, should 
Walk on velvet, folded in compassion. 

Mr. Beresford’s Decoy is one of his slighter works. It is 
always difficult to estimate the intention of a writer who has 
already created the charming and pathetic Imperfect Mother, 
carly plotted the powerful impasse of The Prisoners of 
Hortling, and lost himseit in the too vague idealism of Unity 
and Revolution. In The Decoy he seems to be resting, and 
Merely telling a story of ordinary people, mostly pleasant. 


Everything is without edges. The misery of Phillip, who is 
acting as a decoy to let his guilty cousin escape, and who finds 
himself regarded as the real criminal, is not prolonged. The 
few unsympathetic people are not successful in their malignity. 
Nina, though a frank and pleasant creature, is not an exciting 
heroine. Even the scenery of the Mediterranean coast does 
not importune your gaze, though there is an ani: 
of a forest fire. Yet the book is well written, and permeated 
with a certain sweetness of sensibility rarely absent from Mr. 


ited account 


Seresford’s work, slight or serious. 

Those of us who have participated in the sardonic chuckle 
so contagiously overheard in Mrs. Alfred Sidgwick’s chronicle: 
of the minor exasperations of life, and relished her bland 
exposure of the ways of the grotesque human heart 
its own comfort, will be slightly startled at her use of a 
Rossettian title recalling the heaviest noontide in poetry, and 
faint syllables of fear font 
through the still air from the lips of the silver-hid« 
Yet The Bride’s Prelude does disclose in its modern way a 
similar situation Mrs. Sidgwick could not v rite 


5 
SCenIY 


shame and dropping half-audibly 


| 
len bride. 
and @ worse. 
a lifeless book ; and, if she committed herself whole-heartedly 
to the domain of tragic psychology, she would probebly 
succeed in a new manner. But, afte: ¢ tragi 
situation here, she either has a sudden disiaste for the blind 


dark motions of mortal desire, recognized for one 


creating tl! 


wrecking 


} 


moment, or else she is bored by the melodramatic machinery 
of her plot (blackmailing butlers and so cn): and her lively 


mind leaves Cressida, to giance about the more absurd min 
figures of her drama in its blithe wicked way. But we are 
left blankly bewildered by that Cressida, who 
incomprehensible. She may have been spoilt, 
some ** temperament,”’ she may have listened too much to the 
wild Miss Brown from Bohemia, may have been dazed by the 
thunder, a little wine, and propinquity. Unk 
wanton could not 
herself to Colin, who has, she knows, only a physical spell for 
her, the night before she meets her bridegroom, 
does love. She is not supposed to be wanton; we are re- 
quired to sympathize with her, to greet her kindly when she 
reappears after her honeymoon (during which we have been 
much amused by Sandy) as a devoted wife and a perfect lady. 
People do extraordinary things in moments of amazement ; 
in a novel we must be convinced, and here Mrs. Sidgwick 
won't take the trouble to convince. All the humorous side- 
play in the Cornish scene is a-kindle with gay malice: Cres- 


remains 


she may have 


5 she were as 


as her namesake she have surrendered 


} } 
WiiGiih Site 


sida’s suicidal moment is unreal beside any tea party at Mrs. 
Cotton’s. Mr. and Miss Gilfoy are lovable figures. But 
there is a lack of cohesion. Comedy may wait on tragedy ; 
some undertone must sound a muted comprehension. Im- 
possible situations may be smoothed away by the 
disinclination to confront a truth that would cause 

tion; yet insane actions have their subtcrranean sequels, 
and it seems as if the author had ignored some difliculties. 
However, if there be occasional confusion between accidentals 
and essentials, the comedy sparkles and dullness shadows no 
RacHEL ANNAND Tay or, 


human 


disrup- 


page of the book. 


IT IS BETTER TO TELL. By Kathleen Coyle. (Cape. 
7s. 6d.)—This novel has comparatively little incident, but is a 
moving and (in spite of its somewhat theatrical setting) a 
convincing study of maternal love. Lydia Scarfa and Dion 
Tancred, a struggling dramatist, mate illegitimately in their 
young days in Ireland. Two ehildren, Harold and Rain, 
are born to them, and Lydia, feeling that Dion would succeed 
better if he were free, then runs away with the two babies to 
Antwerp, where she opens a toy-shop. Years later, Harold 
and Rain, now adolescent, are connected with a literary circle 
in that city, and Tancred, who has become famous, is Invited 
to lecture. Hospitality has to be found for him in Lydia‘s 
home. Lydia has told her-children nothing about their parent- 
age, and the story follows, with subtle analysis, her varying 
emotions as she watches both Rain and Harold, who himself 
has literary ambitions, falling under the spell of Tancred’s 
charm. Comic relief is afforded by the well-sustained character 
of Lusi, the negro woman whom Tancred brings with him. 
At last all ends happily. Harold and Rain are drawn but the 
eloser to their mother when they learn the truth, and, while 
Lusi returns to her lawful husband, a boxer, Tancred and 
Lydia recover their old love for each other and agree to a 
marriage ceremony. 

FIDGETS. By George A. Birmingham. (Hodder and 
Stoughton. 7s. 6d. net.)—George Birmingham is one of those 
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fortunate writers who are always welcome, and welcome to 
all kinds of readers. Indeed, mere human gratitude for the 
loosening of nervous tension by delight in his radiantly absurd 
dilemmas and the smiling tolerance of his temper, probably 
overrides a critical appreciation of the deftness of his craft 
and the profound tenderness he can bring to graver matters. 
This book begins among those haunts of ancient peace dedi- 
cated to the privileged classes, where one or two thus privi- 
leged are “ fidgeting ~~ at the monotonous ease of their lot. 
But soon there is question of golden treasure sunk off a wild 
Trish island with the promising name of Inishgowlan. Is it 
necessary to say more ? Absurdity begins on Dublin Quay as it 
did in days of yore, when, on mounting into the first jaunting- 
car, one stepped into acomedy: and presently, with Lady Anne 
and her friend the publisher and her guardian-butler, Pritchard, 
we are conversing with Bridgy-Ann and Doyle (to whom we 
could listen for weeks) all joyously at home in the shining 
atoning democracy of mirth. But the pace is not so furious 
as in the period of Spanish Gold. We smile rather than laugh. 
Age has taken its toll of these adventurers. The parson, the 
publisher, and even Lady Anne have to beat a precipitate 
retreat to their comforts, away from the island lazy in the 
sunlight, and the wheeling terns, and the jellyfish in the silken 
sea—and the police boat. But the author, and we—and 
Lady Anne, know that if they be cured of adventure, it is 
because they are no longer good enough for adventure. This 
is a bright restorative of a book, with many reconciliations 
molten in its sun-sweet mood. 

THE HOUSE OF FULFILMENT. By L. Adams Beck. 
(T. Fisher Unwin. 7s. 6d.)—-There is a creative energy of 
the strong; there is a fatal fluency of the weak. Without 
applying the second statement to Mrs. L. Adams Beck, it may 
surely be suggested that she writes far too much for the 
quality of her style. Under her own name she discourses 
enthusiastically on the severe mysticism of the Buddha ; 
us E. Barrington she exploits the love affairs of the famous ; 
under yet another name she merely writes stories. In this 
romance she seems to have reassembled her split personalities ; 
but probably all of them are tired, for the result is disappoint- 
ing and the fervent high-pitched tale of the mysterious initi- 
ations of some unreal Western people into Buddhist mysteries 
in a remote Tibetan lamassery, complicated with the develop- 
ment of a transcendental love affair, does not carry conviction. 
One gets the impression that she does not know enough about 
the West to report lucidly the spiritual achievement of the 
East, and that her philosophy is too vague to be illuminating. 
But her sentimentalized stvle would falsify even a true impres- 
sion. Her descriptions of the amazing scenery of the 
Hlimalayas and of the monastery in Little Tibet, however, 
reveal that, if she wrote less, she would probably write well. 
The book contains matter that is of real interest ; it should 
be more austerely presented. 

COMING THE ROSE. By Erie Shepherd. (Constable. 
6s. net.)—This innocent and sentimental little book recalls 
the portrait of Queen Elizabeth which she insisted on having 
painted without shadows. The three characters of the story 
are as virtuous and attractive as the author can make them, 
and reading of the weather in Provence, where the scene 
passes, is some solace for our own atrocious summer. The 
story is prettily written, but the reader at the end will feel as 
if he had just consumed severa! pounds of rich sweets. 


Current Literature 


NEW YORK IS NOT AMERICA. By Ford Madox Ford. 
(Duckworth. 8s. 6d.)—Then what is New York if it is not 
America % The most delightful place after Provence, according 
to Mr. Ford, in which to moon about and do nothing. He is 
right. When Mr. Ford is amusing he is very amusing, as he has 
the unusual gift of making three jokes at once. But, unfortu- 
nately, he often falls far below his own level; and when he is not 
amusing, his windedness must surely be the longest in the 
world. Some pages of this book have an inimitable sparkle ; 
otivers read almost as if he had hired a champion stenographer 
for the day and was determined to get his money’s worth. 


THE NATION'S SCHOOLS. By H. Bompas_ Smith. 
(Longmans, Green. 6s.)—-Mr. Smith, who has been a 


head-master of Secondary Schools and is now Professor 
of Education at Manchester University with the very modern 
letters “* M.Ed.” after his name, has written a good book 
on the abstract theories and principles that in his opinion 
should underlie British education and inspire teachers, 
and through them, pupils. We say 2 good book because 
the principles seem to us mainly sound and directed towards 
high ideals. In manner it is less good, for it is verbose and 
Jacks the conciseness which busy teachers and administrators 
of education seek in books that they ought to read * out of 
school,” though not for recreation. “His guiding ideal would 
be one ** of right living which involves the powers of freedom, 
unity and faith.” These three qualities are what he contends 
in successive chapters should always be present in the minds 


a 


of the nation generally in its * public opinion,” of the Boar 
of Education and Local Authorities, of the teachers ang 
if possible, of the boys and girls. The book is written jy 
excellent temper, though it is possible to detect signs of past 
tussles with H.M. Inspectors and the Board. (He woul 
have a real and permanent Board on which the teachino 
profession would always be represented.) Mr. Smith regards 
education as a high adventure, and rightly puts religion gs 
the highest and most adventurous sphere, in which he 
denounces the folly of thinking that religion need not be 
taught or can be taught by an irreligious teacher. 

DECORATIVE MOTIVES OF ORIENTAL ART. By 
Katherine M. Ball. (John Lane. 52s. 6d.)—The authoresg 
of this fascinating book supervises the art teaching in the 
San Francisce schools and has gained much help in her study 
of Oriental art from the many Chinese and Japanese scholars 
living in California. Her plan is to take the animals, reg] 
or fanciful, that are common motives in the painting and 
sculpture of the Far East, to detail the legends and folk-lore 
connected with them and the favourite representations of 
them, and to give many photographs—charmingly and 
helpfully arranged —of examples drawn from the most varied 
sources. She begins, of course, with the dragon, tiger, phoenix, 
unicorn and tortoise, all of which are most important, and 
works through the Oriental artist's Zoo down to the dragon. 
fly and the cricket. Every. collector of Chinese porcelain 
or bronzes or Japanese prints knows the part that animal 
motives play in the decorative schemes, and Miss Ball's 
delightful book brings out the significance of these things, 
From the purely artistic standpoint, too, her illustrations are 
of high value. The apparent simplicity of Oriental paintings, 
for instance, conceals a technical accomplishment that js 
rare in the West to-day. 

TEN YEARS’ ADVENTURES AMONG LANDLORDS 
AND TENANTS: THE STORY OF THE RENT ACTS, 
By Dan Rider. (Methuen. 7s. 6d.)—The policy of rent 
restriction is, in principle, extremely dubious. When the 
State begins to interfere with contracts and to try to prevent 
prices from rising as demand overtakes supply, there is bound 
to be endless trouble. Yet, as Mr. Rider shows in this enter- 
taining account of his work as honorary secretary of the War 
Rents League, the unchristian behaviour of a few house 
owners early in the War and the stupidity of a few officials 
provoked an outburst of popular indignation which forced 
Parliament to legislate hastily. Hard cases make bad law, 
as every lawyer knows, and the several Rent Restriction Acts, 
while benefiting many people, have inflicted most serious 
injustice on many others. Mr. Rider, who is an_ honest 
enthusiast, deserves full credit for his unselfish labours in the 
cause of the poor and ignorant who feared the loss of their 
homes. But he would be the first to admit that many tenants 
have abused the protection granted them by making large 
profits through subletting at very high rents. Morcover, 
the housing problem has been rendered more acute by the 
1arsh treatment meted out to pre-War house-owners. Mr. 
Rider's book is none the less to be warmly commended as an 
ex parte account of the controversy. 


THE CHAPEL OF SAINT MARY MAGDALENE AT 
STURBRIDGE, CAMBRIDGE. By Chester R. Jones, 
(Cambridge University Press. 3s. 6d.)—The little Norman 


chapel described in this scholarly booklet stands lonely ina 
field beside the Newmarket road outside Cambridge. Origin- 
ally it served a leper hospital. Later its lands were the site 
of the renowned Sturbridge Fair, where merchants from all 
over England and Western Europe congregated every August 
and September. The Fair ceased to be held and the chapel 
fell into decay and was used as a barn. Pious Cambridge 
men bought it for the University in 1817; it was restored in 
1867 and has recently been opened for service. The profits 
from the sale of the booklet will help to warm the chapel in 
winter. Both historically and architecturally the _ little 
building is of great interest, as the text and the many excellent 
illustrations show. It is a healthy sign of the times that such 
ancient chapels should be restored to pious uses. We remembet 
that recently the mediaeval chapel on the point at Bradwell, 
St. Peter on the Wall, was put in order after long neglect. 

HARTLEY THROUGH THE AGES: THE STORY OF A 
KENTISH VILLAGE. By the Rey. Gerard W. Bancks. 
(Published by the Author, Hartley Rectory, Longfield, Kent. 
4s, 6d.)—It would be a capital thing if every parish had its 
history written as in this attractive and carefully written little 
book. Hartley is a small and remote village to the south-east 
of Dartford. Nothing of importance has ever happened there. 
The parish muniments are late and very imperfect. The 
church is a modest and homely building. Yet Mr. Bancks, 
by taking pains in collecting all printed scraps of information, 
in noting details from the parish accounts, names on the 
tombstones, field names and the descents of the various 
properties, and in recording such oral traditions as he could 
gather, has made a most instructive volume. With its 
photographs and field maps for different periods, the book will 
give a definite idea of the meaning cf history. 
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| there. and “ How to learn Italian.” You can have one of these bocks quintessence of the world’s knowledge. Over 450,000 | 
The § ‘0-day, free of cost. Write (mentioning which one of the four Defined terms. 6,000 Illustrations. 
Sancks, YoU require) to the PrLMaN Institute (Languag ’ Dept.), Sen oe PRR ore er Ar ee ae | 
nation, % Pelman Ho use, Bloomsbury Street, London, W.C.1, and the Price, one Volume, bound Buckram, O5s. net. | 
on the § !tticular book you require (with full particulars of x method) ' = ? ali ; i 
-arious will be sent you by return, gratis and post free. WRITE FOR ILLUSTRATED PRGSPECTUS. | 
. could Call or write to-day. —_ = 
ith its ver, ... Overseas Branches: PARIS, 35 Joissy d’ Aig YORK HOUSE, PORTUGAL STREET, LONDON, W.C. 2, 
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i|Arnold Bennett 


“T must mention Miss 
Waddell’s Wandering Scholars as a 
book quite outstanding in the season. 
ship can justifiably be called ‘jolly.’ 
It held me. 


the Dark Ages, and in so doing deprives 
them of their traditional sinister 
adjective. The Dark Ages may have 
been dirty, but with the Wandering 
Scholars flitting brightly around they 
could not have been dark. 


“ Miss Waddell is incredibly learned, }- 
but intensely readable. And she is a FD 
wonderful translator She has 


The Wandering 
Scholars by 
Helen Waddell 21s. net 


WIGONSTABLE 10 ORANGE STREET W.C. 2)" 




























Equitable 


Assurance Society 


The new bonuses declared by the “ Old Equit- 


able” are so large that if they are con- 
tinued in the future at the same rate— 


as seems probable—an assurance of | 


£1,000 effected at age 25, payable at age 
60 or previous death, and costing £28 a 


year, will produce £1,921 at the end of | 


the term, or £941 
premiums paid, 


more than the 


Life 


(Founded 1762) 
19 Coleman Street, London, E.C. 2 


No shareholders No commission 











ARMY & NAVY CO-OPERATIVE 
SOCIETY, LTD. 


105 Victoria Street, Westminster, S.W. 1. 
Telephone: Victoria 8500. 


FURNITURE REMOVERS AND WAREHOUSEMEN. 





in the Evening Standard. | 
Helen [= 


It is not often that works of scholar- = 


“The Wandering Scholars recreates }|— 
= | cal study by D. Ryazanoff. 
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: LIBERTY & CO., Ltd., REGENT ST., W. 1. 





UNIQUE BOOKS 


READY 12th SEPTEMBER 


KARL MARX; Man, Thinker 
Revolutionist. A Symposium edited by 
Professor D. Ryazanoff. 6s. net. 

The ECONOMIC THEORY of tbe 
LEISURE CLASS. ‘ Marginal Utility’ 
discussed by NV. Bukhbarin. 7s. 6d. net. 


MARX and ENGELS. 


and 





An unusual biographi- 
7s. Gd. net 
READY SHORTLY 
HISTORY of the FIRST INTER- 
NATIONAL. A monument of research, 

by G. JL. Stekloff. 12s. 6d. net. 
FROM THE AUTUMN LIST OF 


Martin Lawrence 


TWENTY-SIX BEDFORD ROW, LONDON, W.C.  $ 
"1 


" 
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LIBERTY’S TILO-LEUM 
PICTURESQUE EFFECT 
OF AN 
OLD WORLD RED-TILED FLOOh 


OBTAINABLE ONLY OF 
Coloured Illustration Fre 
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YOKOHAMA SPECIE BANK, Ltd 


(Registered in Japan.) 


ESTABLISHED 1880. 
Capital Subscribed and — Paid Yen 100,000,0 
| Reserve Fund os Yen  92,500,00 
Head Office, YOKOHAMA. Sitti at Alexandria, Batavia 
Bombay, Buenos Ayres, Calcutta, Canton, Changchun, Daires 
(Dalny), Fengtien (Mukden), Hamburg, Hankow, Harbin, Honolulu 
Hong Kong, Kai-Yuan, Karachi, Kobe, London, Los Angeles, Lyons 
Manila, Mukden, Nagasaki, Nagoya, Newchwang, New York 
Osaka, Pekin, Rangoon, Rio de Janeiro, Saigon, San Francise 
Seattle, Semarang, Shanghai, Shimonoseki, Singapore, Sourabays 
Sydney, ‘Tientsin, ‘Tokyo, ‘Tsinanfu, Tsingtau, Vlaclivostod 
(temporarily closed), 
The Bank buys and receives for collection Bills of Exchange, issut 


Drafts and Telegraphic Transfers and Letters of Credit on abov 

places and elsewhere, and transacts General Banking Busines 

Deposits received for fixed periods at rates to be obtained 

application. K, YANO, London Manager. 
London Office: 7 Bishopsgate, E.C. 2. 

















ROVAL BANK of SCOTLAND 


Incorporated by Royal Charter, 1727. 


Capital (fully paid) - £2.500.000 
Rest or Reserve Fund (Oct. is 1926) . £2,571,249 
Deposits (Oct., 1926) + - £40,457,710 
Head Office: St. Andrew Square, Edinburgh. 


General Manager: Sir Alexander Kemp Wright, K.B.E., D.L. 
London: City Office - 3 Bishopsgate, E.C. 2 
London: Drummonds Branch, 49 Charing Cross, S.W.1 
Glasgow (Principal) Office: Royal Exchange Square 

and Buchanan Street. 
217 Branches Throughout Scotland. 
Every Description of British, Colonial and Foreign Banking 
usiness Transacted. 


The Bank is prepared, in mgpeeet cases, to act as Trustee 
and Executor, and also as Trustee for Debenture or other 








Issues, &c. 
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Seeeet 


There is ample room for three in the rear compartment, 


Motoring Notes and even when lightiy loaded the springing is very good 


§ 
K S indeed. Regarding performance on the road my first impres- 
. = sion was one of surprise at the silence, both of the engine 
The Wolseley 2-litre Six a Ss ee both of the eng 

: J and also of transmission. Neither in the use of the self-starter 
six-cylinder cars of about 18 h.p. are becoming deservedly — POF of the lowe r gears was any harshness or noise apparent, 

popular, and at a time when there are so many foreign cars of and the engine when idling was almost inaudible. 

# ithis type which offer so much for a figure round the £500 

mark, this car, being British from start to finish, cannot 
fail to interest many who are wondering what to buy at the 
forthcoming show, and who need a standard by which to make 


Fifty miles an hour is the maximum on third and sixty on 
top gear, but the engine is very flexible and will crawl on top 


b: 


and 
V 


gear through traflic without showing signs of distress. Gear- 
changing is seldom necessary except for a drop to third for a 
normal hill, but any driver who likes using his gear box to 
the fullest advantage will find no difficulties. and be able to 
have the satisfaction of absolutely noiseless changes. The 
balance of the engine seems to be excellent; there was 


a wise choice. 

I have always found American cars particularly well 
equipped, and in this respect rather in advance of our own 
makes. In the present instance the equipment is all that 
‘ean be desired, even to a very neat device for raising the 
‘rear window blind from the driving seat. ‘There are arm rests 
ito the rear seats, but I would like to find them supplied 
‘to the front as well. 

Before I emphasize the characteristics of this standard four- 
door saloon a brief description of the chassis must be given. 
The engine has six cylinders with overhead valves and camshaft, 
driven by spiral bevel gear. The pistons are aluminium, the 





no period of vibration apparent at any speed. 

The car taken as a whole is undoubtedly one with a wide 
appeal, as it is up to date, very easy to control, has no fads, 
and is capable of sufficient speed and of maintaining it smoothly 
and quietly. Quiet running on third and top gear is one of 
the greatest factors in reducing the fatigue of a long day at 
the wheel, and my test of the Wolseley Six leaves me with the 
impression that the more it is driven the more it will be 


: r ; . P recinte. > a " 
crankshaft runs in seven bearings, and unit construction has @Ppreciated. f 2 ‘ PeLuam Cocurane. 
é “ for the single-plate clutch and four-speec 4 : <= 
. idopted for the single-plate « four-sj I In our issue of August 20th. Castle Malwood was men- 
_— tioned as the home of the Harcourts. We are informed 


Y _ ake are fi + icl fe @ i - Ce 2S . . . . y 
Four — — “ah — whieh - oper om by peer that no member of that family has ever lived there. We 
and contro ed by the foot; in addition each rear-brake  youid have written Malwood Walk. 
drum incorporates a hand-operated brake, making six in all, 
Semi-elliptic springs are used throughout and are assisted 


by shock absorbers to each. A Library List 


The dynamo and magnets are arranged across the engine, 








which makes them particularly accessible. Carburation Travet anv Srorr: —Roosevelt's Hunting Adventures in the 

is by an automatic equalizing carburettor, which has a hot South. (Putnam. 10s.) —— China and the Powers. By 

spot to assist it, arrived at by a combined induction and ae 88 Bago Mose — cg A * aa gage sf 

a = . 2 otand, y stchevoten,. d e am Ly ° es. OC, 

siti exhaust branch. It is fed by a vacuum tank from a ten- ———Greyhound Racing and Breeding. By Croxton Smith. 

istration Free valion tank at the rear of the chassis. I am informed that (Gay and Hancock. 2s. 6d.) The Greyhound. By 
the normal consumption is fully twenty miles to the gallon, H. Dalziel. (The Bazaar, Exchange and Mart. 2s.) 

so this tank seems large enough for all reasonable purposes. BIOGRAPHY AND History : Certain Rich Men. By Meade 

Ltd The tank can be filled when luggage is in position on the a ogi ms ey a we tt wooo rags his 
rae j ey nis , 3 ee aa oyageurs. y A. - Moollacott. ent. iS. 

’ t bf grid, whic h is a standard fitting. Most of the points which I Emerson and Others. By Van Wyck Brooks. (Cape. 9s.) 
consider of importance for comfort in driving —with one ——William Makepeace Thackeray. By Lewis Melville. 
notable exception—seem to have been carefully catered for. Reprint. (Benn. 21s.) A Literary History of Rome. 

100.000 The exception is an adjustable rake on the steering column, By J. W. Duff. (Fisher and Unwin. 12s. 6d.) Our 

: 92 500.00 which, however, is seldom to be found. Cockney Ancestors. By Kenneth Hare. (Benn. 18s.) 

seb : . . > , F ——Lord Northeliffe: A Study. By R. Macnair Wilson. 

‘a. Batavag, Iwas glad to find the front seats of bucket type and inde- (Benn. 15s.)——The Bronté Sisters. By E. Dimnet. (Cape 

an, Dairesg pendently adjustable. It does not seem to be as yet universally 7s. 6d.) axe Five Roman Emperors. Ry BR. W. Fe 

n, Honolulu recognized that the bucket type of seat is the most comfortable son. (Cambridge University Press. 21s.)——Dreamland 

seles, Lyon to ride in, and also that there is no reason why the driver and in History. By Dr. O. H. M. Spence. (Harrap. 1s. 6d.) 

ag oe: the passenger beside him should be the same height. sea cc tc a ea oo hog Book: one 
eed “Ee etal a ivided. I eis alf is very = nlernational alt’, vor. ( XLOLE hiversity L’ress. 16s.) 

-Sourabaya The windscreen is divided mut the top half is very deep Studies in Economic History. By G. Unwin. (Mac- 

Vladivosoif} and gives an excellent view of the road. This is a near millan. 15s.)—--Marx and Engels. By Ryazanov 

ae approach to the one-piece screen opening from the bottom, (Martin Lawrence. 7s. 6d.) Economic Theory of the 

ae which is becoming so popular owing to the clear field of Leisure Class. By Bukharin. (Martin Lawrence. 7s. 6d.) 

SS et dae atineded —Karl Marx. By Ryazanoy. (Martin Lawrence. 6s.) 

g Busines View afforded. a . U h, 5 } aD. ‘ 

ybtained aff The gear lever is in the middle and is most convenient to the wear Phe Swedish Year Book, 1926. (Stockholm: -AIm- 

: P quist and Wiksells Boktrycheri A. B.) 

Manager. § left hand ; furthermore, gear-changing really is easy, and Science :—Living Creatures. By C. Von Wryss. (Black 
there is a neat device which prevents reverse being engaged 12s. 6d.) Healthy Growth. By Dr. A. A. Mumford, 
by mistake. Gears are marked to assist the driver and to (Oxford Medical Publications.) Mind and Body. By 
prevent mistakes. ae I of Life a 6s.) a Rg ~% 

The hand brake occupies the minimum space possible as i Conduct of Life. By W. McDougall. (Methuen. 10s. 6d.) 
eee ee —-The Normal Diet. By W. D. Sansum. (Henry 


issituated down at the right-hand side of the driving seat, and Kimpton. 6s. 6d.) 
pulls upwards. Conveniently placed beside it isthe headlamp  porrry : Sophro the Wise. By L. Binyon. (Benn. 5s.)--— 


dipper arm. This system enables the headlamps to be dipped The Poems and Letters of Andrew Marvell. 2 vols. 
vertically on to either side, or each lamp to different sides, (Oxford. Clarendon Press. 31s. 61.) : 

as the driver may wish, and is a fitting which I would like FcTIon :-—-1 Passionate Rebel. By Pamela Wynne. (Allen. 
to find as standard on every car. To those who drive much 7s. 6d.) Phe Way Things Are. By KE. M. Delatield. 
. : einige P jarhnes gee ; (Hutchinson. 7s. 6d.)——-The Winds of March. By H. 
inthe country at night the importance of this device from Sutcliffe. (Murray. 7s. 6d.)——In Monte Carlo.” By 
the point of view of safety and driving comfort cannot be H. Sienkiewicz. (International Library. 2s. 6d.)—— 
overestimated. An inside driving mirror is fitted—I would Lucia in London. By HE. F. Benson. (Hutchinson. 


7s. 6d.)——The Kingdom of Theophilus. By W. J. 


like an outside one as well. = ae 
Locke. (The Bodley Head. 7s. 6d.) 


“ Owner-cleaners * will please note that all grease-caps 


have been brought to the outside of the chassis with t ° 

j 8 beast wn — tor Answers on Robert Browning 

dutch as the only exception. The battery, however, is , h. ‘ 

underneath the floor boards. I would prefer to have this 1. The Ring and the Book——2. My Star, One Word More, Ring 
_. eath e - ‘ . P . 5 O nave _ and Book (Part I.).——3. Venice.——-+4. Italy, By the Fireside.—— 
— either on the ruaning board or, better still, incorporated in 5. Andrea del Sarto——6. Wordsworth.——7. (a) Saul, (b) Fra 





the valance with a readily-detachable inspection cover. Lippo Lippi, (c) Fhe Householder——8. St. John’s.——9. Pippa 
in Pippa Passes.——10. Speaker in Solilogay of Spanish Cloister. 


A bs gaat ta . » boards s carpet is ¢ r 
be attery which is under floor boards and carpet is apt to ™ 11. Epistle of Karshish—12. Porphyria—13. “ Italy ® 
forgotten, (De Gustibus). 
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Finance—Public and Private 


Economy and Debt Conversions 


Deine the next two years something like £500 millions 
in British Debt in one form and another will mature, 
though as regards some of the bonds redeemable 
next year and in 1929 there is always the prospect 
of a portion being automatically converted meanwhile 
into the 5 per cent. War Loan. Even in such an event, 
however, it must be remembered that the Government 
does not gain anything in the way of saving in the annual 
service of the Debt, as the War Loan bears the same 
rate of interest, and as regards the conversion of 5 per 
cent. Bonds there is an increase in the debt charge, for 
they are convertible into a larger nominal amount of 
War Loan. 
Maturing OBLIGATIONS. 

A moderate amount of this Debt will mature in the 
quite near future, and we are, unfortunately, living 
in times when, owing to the general value of money 
and the level of other investment stocks, conversion 
on lines effecting a radical reduction in the annual debt 
service as a whole is not yet possible. For the time 
being, therefore, it is only possible to deal piecemeal 
with such portions of the debt as may fall due from time 
to time. The Government's proposals for meeting the 
unconverted balance of the National War Bonds maturing 
on the first of next month are regarded as satisfactory, 
and the offer has been well received in the market. 
No one will deny that so far as debt redemption is 
concerned we have plaved our part manfully since the 
War, and it may be doubted whether debt redemption 
on a larger seale, even if it had been possible, would 
have been desirable, because in such reduction as has 
taken place we have already probably experienced quite 
as much in the way of deflation as the country can bear 
at the present time. 

Hic Expenprrere. 

On the other hand, and bearing in mind that our 
cnnual debt service still amounts to the colossal total 
of £370 millions, it is rather a gloomy prospect if so far 
us the present generation is concerned we cannot sec our 
way to effecting conversions on lines calculated to give 
more veliel to the taxpayer than those which at present 
have been afforded. In the United States, notwith- 
stunding great trade activity, favourable credit and 
monetary conditions have enabled the Government 
io effect savings in the debt charges, and that, together 
with other circumstances, has helped to swell the huge 
surpluses of the American Balance Sheets. In this 
country, however, as we know, National Expenditure 
during recent years has tended to inerease rather than 
decline, and, save in certain industries connected for the 
most part with internal consumption, industrial depression 
has been almost unbroken. 

Tue Street Revares. 

During the past week financial circles have taken coin- 
siderable interest in the combination among British steel 
companies, offering certain rebates to those undertaking 
to limit their purchases to British steel, and the rebates 
appear to be sufficiently substantial to constitute quite a 
material inducement. Moreover, the mere fact that the 
difficult times have caused our great steel concerns to 
draw more closely together in some common action has, 
in itself, been regarded as 2 favourable development, 
indicating the possibility of other forms of co-operation 
which conceivably might bring about economies in 
production. 

Burnkinc Facts. 

Those, however, who have given most attention to 
the matter are firmly convinced that we shall have no 
real revival in our industry until we start with economy 
in the National Expenditure. In some respects, it 
might be said the problem is almost a psychological one. 
Refusal on the part of statesmen to economize reveals 
something besides lack of courage. It also signifies, 
or appears to signify, an insufficient appreciation of the 
need tor economy, And this imperfect appreciation of 


the true position, in its tuca, explains a lack of concen 
at wastage on the part of the community, whether it } 
in excessive consumption of imports or in unreadines 
on the part of organized industry and of Labour to fa 
the stern facts of foreign competition with its clamant 
demands for enlarged and cheapened production here, 
RETROGRADE TENDENCIES. 

It is interesting to recall that in the years fo lowing the 
conclusion of the War there was no recovery in the N National 
Credit or in British Government stocks until there wa 
clear evidence, first, that the Government was about fy 
cease meeting expenditure with borrowed money and wa 
determined to balance its Budgets. From the momest 
that this fact was perceived improvement commenced. 
and the hope was general for a time that there would} 
a reduction in taxation sufficient to give an impetus ty 
saving and an impetus to industrial activity. For som 
few vears now, however, Governments have becn conten 
to rest on their oars in the matter of further curtailiyy 
the National Expenditure. And the present Cliancellor 
after announcing his determination on taking offie 
to endeavour to cut down expenditure by about 
£16,000,000 a year, has not only failed completely t 
carry out such intentions, but has often discouraged 
the hope that he will do more than prevent any further 
cxXpanston, 

SETTING THE Pace. 

And now we have the Labour Party apparently propos 
ing as a plank in their clectoral platform schemes, not d 
economy, but of a further proposed increase in direct 
taxation to the extent of some £100 millions «inuall 
Only a part of this is to be devoted to debt redemptia 
much of it being apparently intended for still further 
outlays, and that notwithstanding the fact that the hag 
outlays for social objects during recent years appear ti 
have ‘merely involved a redistribution of wealth with no 
addition to the wealth fund of the country as a whol 
while industrial depression has never been more marked 
than during these years of unproductive outlays by th 
Exchequer. Moreover, the cvil of these extravagant 
proposals to capture the fancy of the masses is that, ev 


when they do not materialize through the non-success at 
the polls of those who put them forward, they appear t 
“set the pace ” in the sense that other parties feel that 


they must adopt some portion of the programine. It 
becomes, in fact, a case not of competitive effort t 
increase the wealth fund of the nation, and with: it th 
good of all, but of a kind of mad race as to which party cat 
produce the most attractive spending programme caleu 
lated to give it a lease of political power. To do th 
present Government full justice, no such extravagant 





programmes were submitted by them at the last clection 
but unfortunately there has, none the less, been a con 
plete failure to economize, and as a result we seem mi 
nearer to conditions making either for a big reduction 
the National Debt services, or for setting free fund 
for industrial expansion. Artiur W. Kippy. 


Financial Notes 


Activity iN INDUSTRIALS. 
WutLe investment sections of the markets continue witha 
very firm tone and have not been affected by the Government 
offer in connexion with the repayment of the War Bonds 
due at the end of this month, chief activity still continues 
to centre in the industrial market, where business, especially 
us the holiday season might be expected to interfere, lias see? 
great animation. This section of the Stock Exchange begat 
the week with further advances in some of the recent spect 
lative favourites such as British Celanese, and to!aceo shares 
have also been favoured on a revival of the bonus talk which 
is seldom absent for long from this group. Speculation 
may have been encouraged “by the fact that this week saw the 
beginning of a 21- day account which on this occasion does 
not include any public holiday. These long accounts are 
often regarded as contributing to rather restricted busines 
in markets, but when securities are active, there is the cor 
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COMPANY MEETING. | 
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Ist Edition anon 


CRITTALL MANUFACTURING Sad Edition Exhansted 
ae LIMITED. 3rd_ _Edition Exhausted 








63} 4th_ | Edition Called for te 


EXTENSIVE DEVELOPMENT POLICY. 


5th_Edition _at_ Press ts 
} “ONE OF THE NEW NOVELS OF OUR & 
TIME THAT WILL LIVE.” —paily Mail. £9 


YOUNG | 
| ORLAND | 
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athe 
the r It be Presiding at the general meeting of the Crittall Manufacturing 
nreadines Company Limited, held on Wednesday last, the chairman, Francis H. 
Ur to face (rittall, Esq., J.P., in moving the adoption of the report and 
S Clamant gecounts said that the nett profit of £163,285, showing an increase 
here 49,200 on the previous year, was all the more satisfactory in 
ae that it had been achieved in a difficult year in which, while handling 
, an increased volume of trade, they had been engaged in extensions 
low ing the and reorganization work, the benefits of which were not reflected 


e National jn the present accounts. 
é Some people might think that the profits had been unduly 
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there Way as 
1 by the boom in the building trade. In regard to that he | (7 iS@ 
=f influe’ ncec oS] = fs 
> about to wished to say the directors were satisfied that when the building = | By the HON. HERBERT . SQU rTh “d 
. =a 
Vv and was trade again became normal they would still be unable to co spe 43} C7; 6 net zy 
€ momiegty with the volume of trade whi h awaited them. As a matter of (sc3 “* Certainly one of the best ‘ened of the year tet 
mimenced fet, he believed that the metal win dow business was merely in its | if not indeed the best . . .” Daily Mail. = 
’ infancy and that the scope for its expansion was practically unlimited | @74 Zz - ——, =e) 
would } both in the home and export trades .? Told with admirable restraint and notable distinc- iF 
mipetus to Important extensions and rearrangements had been made in | S% tion of style . . . like some of Conrad's best te 
For son | eonnexion with their various factories at Witham, Maldon, Braintree | @34 work, has the rare quality of seeming greater in (Fj) 
“content Fad Silver End, while the establishing of depots and warehouses 23 retrospect . . . Apart from its high merits > oo. 
—_ in various parts of the country, where their finished products could | 4 the war scenes are among the best that have heen [© 
upte a : . 7 * a 
curtailing be purcha ba by local builders, added materially to their sale é3 written.” Daily Telegraph. te.) 
, (2 ' . " $ 
” incelior With a view to consolidating the operatio ; s of the C ompany thes e723 “The characters are wonderfully alive, thorough!» +5) 
ing office — had acquired the business of Messrs. E. J. Parlanti & Co. of We st | Ss convincing . . . Rachel, the hero-mother. is a “2 
bv about Kensington. long r vs =o ke ading casters of statuary 633 sparkling romantic figure fully worthy of a plac e in cs) 
I tely t bronze, and negotiations had bee n comple ted for satisfactory e23 Meredith's gallery of women > ‘ : Evening +34 
| .* working arrangements and the as “a lisition of an interest in Messrs. | Gd Standard. iF 
scouraged Ml Yellowes & Co., Ltd., of Sheflield, who had had over forty years’ | fi => on a 
iv further F experience in the roof-glazing caleeaee. 4 “Far above the ; average + +? Observer. c 
: Another important development was the purchase of certain | Qs] “A finely considered piece of work, full of sensitive ie/ 
land at Silver End, midway between Braintree and Witham. | fal judgment, a Neos humour and paihes . isQ) 
° . me . ” “‘ OF) . . beg) 
through their subsidiary company—the Silver End Development fy Liverpool Po 3 


S} you c ANNOT FAIL TO ENJOY THIS NOVEL “4 


ly propos fF Company for the provision im the vicinity of their factories of 
housing accommodation for their employees. In districts adjacent 


1cs, not of . : . car t 
. a totheir factories there was only a limited supply of housing and | Send post ecard for Autumn List No. 49. 
Ml GHCCH pour, and the provision of housing accommodation attracted | HUTCHINSON 
inually the necessary labour to the neighbourhood. The houses, as soon | J 4 wX ! 
ir miption, werected, were either tenanted by the employees or purchased by | & Co. (Publishers) Lid., Paternoster Row, EC. 4 
I further them on the instalme nt princip le. | Lat HST IT at TET aT Eee 
LUrtty yan Re Ned, gle PROD, 1h AND, Glo AmaF. iC 9» «tne 
The Company’s Overseas ‘Trade continued to ¢ xpand and further | LY OLDE SOILS) 
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party "T|STOLL PICTURE THEATRE, Kingsway || | | 
th DAILY 2 to 10.45 p.m. (Sundays 6 to 10.39 p.m.) New Prog.: | — 
Oo dou SEPTEMBER 12th, 12th and 14th. RICHARD DIX and BETTY te ee Se ee ate ; 
ravagant BRONSON in ** Paradise for Two "'; Louise Dresser in ‘* WHITE 
se FLANNELS "; ‘ The Fortune of Faces,” &c. 
election, SEPTEMBER 15th, 16th and 17th ESTELLE BRODY and John 
n 2 COM Stuart in ‘*‘HINDLE WAKES"; HELENE CHADWICK in . 
: “WANTED—A BABY,” &e. Also )6«“* THE DIS-ORDERLY 
seem IK ROOM” with Tommy Handley ; VERA WRIGHT, Coniralto. TURNS 











GARDEN REFUSE 
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Kippy. BT SYNTHETIC FARMYARD MANURE. 
THE MIDDLESEX HOSPITAL Icwt. of ADCO makes from two to three tons of manure | 
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(UNIVERSITY OF LONDON) (for lawn mowings and soft green refuse). 


Berners Street, Oxford Street, W.1. Standard ADCO, 28!b. 6/-; 56lb. 11/6; lcwt. 20/- 


(for all other garden rubbish and straw). 


ie with 4 Car. patd to nearest Goods Station. Cash with order, | 
vernment ff |} THE WINTER SESSION STOCKED BY ALL SEEDSMEN, STORES, &c. 
OPENS ON OCTOBER 4th See that vo “ obtain Ad le in our branded 
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Students wishing to enter the Medical School should apply for 
admission as early as possible. 
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sideration that they give the speculator a longer run before 
he is confronted with carry-over charges. If, however, these 
long accounts are occasionally productive of active buying 
at their commencement, it follows, of course, that commen- 
surate dullness is likely to ensue towards their close when 
speculators are anxious to close their commitments before 


the settlement. 
* * - * 


It would seem to be more the professional speculative 
element which has been responsible for some of the sensational 
advances in industrial securities in recent weeks, and prices 
in some directions have undoubtedly reached levels which 
can only be justified, from an investment standpoint, by a 
considerable future expansion in earnings. Investment 
demand shows some signs of turning once more to the Home 
Railway market, where distinctly good returns are promised 
if the companies can attain the ** standard revenues ” contem- 
plated under the Railways Act, 1921. At the moment the 
situation appears more promising, for revenues from goods 
traflic are improving and expenses should show very handsome 
economies, but the market has been so productive of dis- 
appointment in recent years, and so many new problems 
confront the companies, that it cannot be expected that the 
ordinary stocks will regain for a very long time anything like 
their former investment status. 

* * & * 
A Goop Report. 

The latest annual Report of the Crittall Manufacturing 
Company, Limited, is a decidedly good one, the profits of 
£163,000 showing an increase of nearly £50,000. After paying 
the dividend on the Preference shares and placing £70,000 
to the General Reserve and £25,000 to Depreciation Reserve, 
15 per cent. is paid on the Ordinary share capital, leaving 
£29,273 to be taken forward as against only £15,355 a year 
ago. The year’s trading appears to have been excellent, and 
it is satisfactory to note that, with increasing prosperity, the 
directors are now considering the creation of a fund for the 
benefit of the employees. At the next meeting shareholders 
will be asked to sanction the allocation of a certain sum to 
form the nucleus of such a fund. 

* * * * 
Satcrbay Srock Excuancr DEALINGS. 

If only in view of the persistence with which I have advo- 
cated in these columns strenuous effort in industry in every- 
thing pertaining to financial and commercial activities 
after the War, I would certainly not desire to belittle the 
motives of those who are conducting an energetic campaign 
in favour of reopening the Stock Exchange on Saturday. 
Nevertheless, and while in no way questioning the motive, 
I am inclined to doubt whether any useful purpose would be 
served at the moment by Saturday dealings on the Stock 
Exchange. Moreover, [ think there is little doubt that, unless 
the hours of the House were altered, a good deal of hardship 
would be inflicted upon the rank and file of the banking 
community. 

% * * * 
PLEA ror THE HaLr-pay. 

To revert to the pre-War custom of Saturday dealings in 
public securities it would probably be necessary for the banks 
to remain open until 1 p.m. instead of closing as they now do at 
12 o'clock. At first sight, this would appear to imply no 
particular hardship, but those who are most conversant with 
the banking organization know that the hardship would be a 
very realone. Even with the banks closing at noon, many of 
the staffs in the Metropolitan area do not get away till 1.30 
and sometimes later, and undoubtedly closing at 1 p.m. 
would mean a still further hour's delay in leaving. It must 
be remembered that bank clerks have no protection under the 
Shop Hours Act, yet I imagine no one will deny that they are 
as much entitled as shop assistants or any other workers 
to «a complete half-day’s rest, the more so, perhaps, because 
the occasions are many when to finish the work on hand 
more than an eight hours’ day has to be put in. There is 
no * downing of tools ** when the clock strikes, and social 
engagements have to be cheerfully forgone if business demands 
attention. 

* % a * 

Nevertheless, if the press of genuine business on the Stock 
Exchange necessitated the opening on Saturdays then in some 
way or other the need would, of course, have to be met, and 
in such an event, I think it should rest with the Stock Exchange 
to open much earlier in the morning of that day and limit 
the dealings to a restricted period. As a matter of fact, 
however, and with all respect to those who may be making 
profits out of Celanese, Tobacco shares or other speculative 
counters, [doubt whether either the prosperity or the happiness 
of the nation would he at all checked by these operations 
ceasing on Friday night and recommencing on the following 
Monday morning. At present there is rather a disposition 
on the part of the erdent operator for the rise to effect realiza- 
tions on a Friday in view of the two days’ holiday,and who shall 
say that markets arc the less healthy for such realizations ? 

A. W. K. 


Insurance 
ENDOWMENT ASSURANCES 


In considering the most suitable policies for different cig. 
cumstances, we have come to endowment assurances 
which, besides serving many of the purposes of whole-lif. 
and limited payment policies, have special applications of 
their own to many useful purposes. 

We may take as a convenient example fifteen-yeg 
endowment assurances, effected at age fifty, at a premium 
of £111 a year, This guarantees assurance for £1,543 
with profits in addition, payable at the end of fifteen 
years, or at death if previous. Most of those for whom 
I am writing could claim remission of Income Tax on the 
premium to the extent of £11, making the actual cos 
£100 a year. The results are shown below :— 

ENDOWMENT ASSURANCE FOR 15 YEARS, 


Age 50. Premium £111: Tax £11, Cost £100. 
Assured 
less 
Sum £100 p.a. £100 p.a. Valucof Claims 
Year. Assured. at 33%. at 33%. Protec- per 1000, 
tion. 
(1) (2) (3) (4) (5) (6) 
x x Fo £ 

1 1,543 104 1,439 — 7 
2 1,577 212 1,365 10 10 
3 1,610 324 1,286 24 12 
4 1,644 440 1,204 39 14 
5 1,678 561 1,117 56 15 
6 1,713 687 1,026 74 17 
7 1,748 8l7 932 92 18 
8 1,786 953 $33 lil 20 
9 1,82 1,094 730 129 22 
10 1,862 1,240 622 147 23 
ll 1,991 1,392 509 164 24 
12 1,941 1,550 391 179 23 
13 1,982 1,714 268 191 27 
14 2,023 1,884 139 200 28 
15 2,066 2,061 5 205 73 
Totals 26,899 15,033 11,866 — 1,000 


In examining the yield of an investment of this kind, 
many people would say that £100 a year for fifteen years 
would amount to £2,066, and, on turning to an appn- 
priate table of compound interest, would find that the 
return was at the net rate of just over £3 17s. 6d. per 
annum. The table shows that £100 a year accumulated 
at £3 17s. Gd. per cent. amounts to £2,061. As a net 
yield this is good, but people generally take too little 
account of the value of the insurance protection for 
which the policy provides, largely because there is no 
very convenient method of showing its cash value. 

The column headed “Value of Protection” 
attempts to do this. The amount in column (4) is 
multiplied by the probability of dying within the year. 
At age fifty the death rate is seven per thousand. By 
multiplying £1,439 by this rate we have £10°073 as the 
value of the protection. Seven death claims of £1,489 
each would amount to £10,073 and would approximately 
be provided by cach of 1,000 peeple paying £10. If ina 
perfectly fair lottery the prize were £1, and there were 
twenty tickets at 1s. each, each man’s ticket before the 
lottery was drawn would be worth one shilling. It is 
exactly the same in life assurance. WiILLIAM ScHooLine. 
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THE BANK OF AUSTRALASIA. 
(Incorporated by Royal Charter, 1835.) 
Head Office: 4 THREADNEEDLE STREET, E.C. 2. 
_. West End Office: 17 Northumberland Avenue, W.C. 2. 
Paid up Capital awn nas acs me ions « al 10 
Reserve Fund aes ose see oun one ees £3,810,000 
Reserve Liability of Proprietors under the Charter ... £4,0 ) 
Letters of Credit and Drafts are issued and banking business of evety 
description is transacted through the numerous branches of the Bank 
throughout Australia and New Zealand. Deposits for fixed periods received 





A visit to compare Story's 


Curtains, Carpets, & Furniture 


with those of any other House of good taste and 
reasonable value, is always to your advantage. 


STORY’S 


. poe KENSiNGTON HIGH STREET, W. 


v&C 
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Three 
Distinctive Cruises 


One—ROUND THE WORLD. From £375— 
EMPRESS OF AUSTRALIA — oil 
burner, gross tonnage 22,000. From 
Southampton, Noy. 12th. 


= x. 


ee ee ee ee 


Two—WEST INDIES—SOUTH AMERICA 


—SOUTH AFRICA—EAST AFRICA gs, 
—EGYPT—MEDITERRANEAN, from 9 
£345—EMPRESS OF FRANCE—oil " 


burner, 18,350 gross tonnage. Frem 
Southampton, Jan. 7th, 1928. 


oe 


Three—MEDITERRANEAN CRUISE, from 
£203—EMPRESS OF SCOTLAND— 
oil burner, gross tonnage 25,000. From 
Southampton, Feb. 3rd, 1928. 


LADIES and YOUNG PEOPLE cai travel in 
perfect safety and comfort. 
A pply— 


CANADIAN PACIFIC RAILWAY 


62-65 CHARING CROSS, S.W.1; 103 LEADENHALL STREET, 
E.C.3, LONDON; or local agents everywhere. 
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PISRSESEDRORUMEE SE SUCERE ce hace ese ses ge aneeenet es 


SOUTH AMERICA 


REGULAR SAILINGS FROM 
SOUTHAMPTON AND LIVERPOOL 
BY MAGNIFICENTLY APPOINTED 

LINERS. 
SHORT TOURS TO FRANCE, SPAIN, PORTUGAL & MADEIRA 


Fer Full Partunlars Apply te 


THE ROYAL MAIL & PACIFIC LINES . 
ATLANTIC HOUSE, MOORGATE, ECe & AMERICA NOUSE, COCKSPUR STREET, SMa 
COREE, WATER STREET, LIVERPOOL 
L280 AT BIRMINGHAM, MANCHESTER, GLASGOW ‘Y SOUTHAMPTON 
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A GENUINE 
OLD STYLE 
TOBACCO 


Those who state that, to-day, tobacco 
cannot be obtained the quality of 20 
or 30 years ago should smoke FOUR 
SOUARE Matured Virginia. 
It has that genuine old style 
quality, is air-cu ired, sun dried 
pure Virginia leaf, matured = 








the wood and cut from the « 
me ‘aB ‘ 
MATURED eg VIRGINIA 

From most good In case of difficulty 
tobacconists in 1 and in obtaining locally, 
2oz. packets or Zib. write direct to manu- 
silvered tins at 1,23 facticere enclosine 

pek (DURCE. money for quantit 


GEORGE DOBIE require 1 This will 


AND SON, LIMITED, be sent Post Free. 
PAISLEY Enclose name and 


14 A 
a ress of your 


Established 1809. tobacconist, 
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By UPTON SINCLAIR 












2nd LARGE PRETIN. 10/6 net. 

Jonan Boyer.—* A marvellous pane This novel is 
created by a great poet, a great artist, 2 a 

Maurice MaeterLinck.—" I have Ou he ve 
greatest interest.” 

S1r Artuur Conan Doyir.—‘ I was amazed at the power of th 
book.” 

ae D. Beresrorp.—“ I have read your book with the deepest 
interest, and , congratulate you on what seems to me a very gre 
achievement. 

Have rock Exirs,—‘ I ¢ this book higher than any earlier novel 
of yours I have read bot h as regards maturity of outlook and 
artistic grasp of v d aspects of life At times one is almost 
reminded of ‘ Germinal 

GERTRUDE AtuERToN.—“ I doubt if anyone else could have writ 
it but ig ret 

D - Lawrence.—" A splendid big picture of actual life.” 

loan Masrrie_p.— I read ‘ Oi.’ with interest and pleasure. It 
hasn’t done me any harm, but passed some lonely hours pleasantly, 
and for this I am grateful to you.” 





Please si for New List. 
T. WERNER LAURIE LTD., 
26 Water Lane, London, E.C. 4. 
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Blessings Follow Gifts. 
Over 25,560 young lives 
have passed through the doors of 


THE SHAFTESBURY HOMES & 
“ARETHUSA ” TRAINING SHIP 


Will YOU help us 
to give a chance to 25,560 more? 
| 5281 boys and giris have been trained in the ILOMES, 
|}% boys have joined the Reyail Navy, 6,769 boys 
“tave joined the Mercantile Marine, 300 boys have 
|®Med Service Bands through the “ ARETHUSA. 


FUNDS senegal NEEDED. 


‘THEIR MAJESTIES THE KING & QUEEN. 
Presiden 

RH, THE PRINCE ‘OF WALES, K.G. 
| Chairman and Treasurer: 

| FRANCIS H. CLAYTON, Esq 

| Deputy Chairman : LORD DARY NG TON. 
| Chairman of * co. ” pr ommittens 
| 











HOWSON ff DEV sq. 
Secretary: F. BRIAN P EL LY, A.F.C. | 
| 4 SHAFTESBURY AV., LONDON, W.C. 2. iI 
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FAFA EAHA EG FE FE HEH 
Lords or Highwaymen . 


In the unknown, the unexpected, lies much of the romance 
of the old English Inn. Your companions might be 
Lords or Highwaymen, itinerant merchants or a runaway 
couple bound for Gretna..... Every old Inn has a 
host of wonderful stories to tell. 
THE ROMANCE OF SOME OLD ENGLISH INNS. 
A Lantern Lecture with 75 fine Slides available on loan 
on application to 


TRUST HOUSES L?. 


53 Short’s Gardens, W.C.r 
Tel. Gerrard 8844. 
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BOILERS 


AND BEESTON RADIATORS 


FOR CENTRAL HEATING. 


Will thoroughly warm your house and save 
half the fuel as compared with open fires. 


— —— —, Every room will be 

| comfortably heated at 
a cost of 2d. per 
day, or approximately 


10lbs. of fuel. 


Burns slowly through 
the night without 
attention. 


All Heating Engineers 
supply and fix. 








Can easily be stoked by a lady. 


WRITE FOR ILLUSTRATED BOOKLET: 
THE BEESTON BOILER CoO., Lid., 
BEESTON, NOTTS. 
































Let pleasure and 
good taste prevail. 


Exclusive tastes in 
tobacco revel in the 
delightful fragrance 
and flavour of GOLD 
BLOCK. 


Here is every essen- 
tial to sheer satisfaction 
and cnjoyment. 





1-02. 
Packet 1/4 


4-0L 
Packet 28 
3-1d. Tia 5/4 


FINE VIRGINIA 
Cs CUT:-~ PLUG 










Rates for Prepaid Classified Advertisements 


Two Shillings per line (a line averages 36 letters). Headings displayed in CAPITALS occupying the equivalent to a line charged a3 4 
line. Vouchers sent only to advertisers whose announcements exceed 9 lines. Seriex discounts : 2}% for 6 insertions ; 5% for 13; 


74% for 26; and 10% for 52. Instructions should reach the SPEC 


'TATOR Office, 13 York Street, Covent Garden, London, W.C. 2, 


with remittance to ensure insertion, not later than Tuesday of each week. 




















3 Ns, + YATIONAL UNION for Equal Citizenship requires prnes SBEL EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTE COL 
a = EXHIB IFO de. a Woman Secretary for Parliamentary department ; LEGE FOR TEACHERS, GRO\ HOUSE, 

, good speaker and writer, keen feminist, good degree |] ROEHAMPTON LANE, 8.W. 15. 1): MONSTRA 
Np OBERS FIGURE PAINTINGS AND set LP- desirable. Apply in writing. 15 Dean's Yard, West-| 1]ON SCHOOL. COLET GARDE vs WW ENSING 
4 FUR by contemporary artists. September and | in cter TON W. 18. Chairman. C 6. ¥f , 
October Admission free. Exhibits are for sale enka Principal: Mis a “rE I on aia! 
MANSARD GALLERY— Heal’s, Tottenham Court Road. =: ae S. awrence,—t 

7 a , : , concerning Scholarships, Loan Fund and ¢ 
‘ — - a Q) HOR THAND Teachers’ Course The Central Em- | peard of Edueation apply to the S 
, ployment Bureau for Women provides 3 anes 








APPOINTMENTS, &c., VACANT AND) practical training for ay 


ot Shorthand 


wrs Ty ype 
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ING’S SWEDISH SYSTEM 


WANTED Phonographic Society's ~ Diplomas. Apply cretary, . es PEDFOR D PHYSICAL rR AINING > are . 


wee ee 54 Russell Square, we 3 








7 Lansdowne Rd., Bedford.--Principa 
feld. Students are trained in this Collec 





Mo tk. Maids thau employers !—Essex Reg., Uiord. 





with boys and girls at 
wis or universities. Des 





‘ (UNIVERSITY OF SOUTH AFRICA), tion on careers and thy 
GRAHAMSTOWN, 


7. Journal of Careers: A valuable guide for parents 
public schools, secondary — —- + CF 

: , — . . ” 7 «Tibed as “the last word on 
R HODES UNIVERSTTY COLLEGE) careers, giving the soundest and most complete intorma- BOYS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 
Wi ay 

ls. monthly from 61 Conduit strect, W. 


leachers of Gymnastics. Course of Trainin 
; vrs. Fees £165 a year. —bor prospectus ap] 








to train for them. —E 
1. 


* H°* TO BECOME A NAVAL OFFICER® 
a Containing in a concise form th culate 
relating to the entry of Cadets (age limits. 15 yeas 
4 mouths to 15 years 8 months) into the Koyal Nava 


LECTURES, SCHOLARSHIPS, &c. | é,mont™ to 15 years & months) Into the Koya ye 








PROFESSOR OF LAW. apply, &e., and a full iMustrated desecript of life # 
the College.—Gieves, Ltd. (Publication Dept.), ~ Boye 

es [Nversiry COLLEGE MOSPITAL MEDICAL Navy House,” 21 Old Bond Street, London, W. 1. 

SCHOOL 

} ions are invite sbove-mention rPYAUNTON SCHOOL, TAUNTON An Examinatio 
Apelicetions sce invited for the above-mentioned (UNIVERSITY OF LONDON), [is hed annually on the second Tuesday in Jum 
post on the following condiwons :— UNIVERSITY STREET, W.C. 1. and following days for the award of five entrance Scholar 
SALARY: £650 per annum, rising by annual incre- ships, value £40 per annum. Entry iorms und a 


ments of £25 to £900 per annum. 
TRANSPORT: £50 will be allowed towards passage ex- 
in the event of termination of the engage- 


ment within two years from the date of 
assumption of duty. 





NTAL SCHOO} 


Applications, with copies of testimonia's (all in 
duplicate) should reach the SECRETARY, Office of the His sh | Ree 
Commissioner fer the Union of South Afriea, South ~n 
Africa House, Trafalgar Square, W.C. 2 (from whom } 





standard of rm requir 


forms of application and further particulars may bei Full particu! 
evbtained) not later than September 30th, 1927. Dean, 


For FINAL STUDIES only 


penses, snbject to « propertionate refund WINTER SESSION commences Monday, October 3rd, 
927. 


Seholarships and Prizes exceeding £1,000 awarded 
annually, and numerous vacane 


Ee 
| (Nati ot Dental Hospital, Great 





ars can be obtaine 


details from the HEAD-MASTER. 
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= GLEBE HOUSE, HUNSTANTON-ON-SBE 
Preparatory for the Publi is and Dartmoutd 
R.N. College. Head-Master : H. C , M.A, (Oxon 
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ies for House Appoint- {)LMERS SCHOOL, Bletchley, Bucks.—Open healths 











ments, aiso Senior Posts for Registrars, &c. ‘4 country. Mod. incl. fee. 1 hour Euston. "Phone 12 
DEPARTMENT. : OME SCHOOL.—Small boys and xg Entire 

Portland Street, W.) charge taken. Trained nurse. Modern education 

- Refs.—Miss Greenup, Laughurst, Basingstoke, Hants 

a Hoge and e wippe ion the highest nT 

mn psy ATE SCHOOL to open near ! tows 

1 on application to the sood, up-to-date education (5-12 year Parent 

in districts needing such, please communicate. — Box 1445, 
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